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- SYSTEM or USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

a (Sin. Pours .Parrs) iz... 
4, Of Agriculture and Hufbandry, ia which is laid 
down the Methods of Cultivating Grain, 8c. 
with the moft advantagious Manner of manag- 
ing Pafture grounds, and improving all kinds of 
_ Natural Graffes, : : | 

.. 4+ The Nature and Cure of every Difeafe incident __ 

; to Cattle; with the moift approved Receipts. 

_ 3+ Faniery made eafy 5 in which is pointed outthe 
Difeafes and Accidents a Horfe is fubje&tto; and 
«ficacious Remedies prefcribed. With Rules to 
know the age ef a Hoerfe, while he has Mark, 

arnt arter te 1S Pale 
4. A compleat Calendar of Gardening : campre ~~ 
“ hending the Bufine's to be done therein at alt vai 
Seafons; with Direétions for Sewing, Planting, 
Pruning, Tranfplantiag and Engrafting. 
po WHICH 13 ADDED 
Taftrugtions for making of Englifa Wines ; with # 
ie Number of Original Receipts. 
- Likewife, a number of ufeful Receipts in Cookery. 
Ww FRANCIS MILLER, 
LONDON: Printed by R. HiLtor, 
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PART I. 


- Several Kinds of GR ASSES, 


With thir ManaGcemunr. 


General rules for orderimg the grownd for graffis. 


Bis Wes EB het feafon for wite erafs feed is 

se latter end of Auguft, and the begin- 
ning of pis Peete that Hie orals may be well. 
pobted before the froft fet in, whch is apt to 
turn the plants out of the sround, when they 
are not well rooted. Phi feed fhould be 
fown in moift weather, or when there is a- 
profpect of OWES towards the middie of 
pr A ele SB Bee) March 


i ee tat : 
March will be 2 good time, if the feafon es 


_ +tavourable. 


~The land on which grafs feed is intended to 
- be fown, fhould be well ploughed, and clear- 
ed from the roots of noxious weeds, fuch as 
couch-grafs, fern, rumes, heat, gorfe, broom, 
yeft-harrow, which, if left in the ground, 
will foon get the better of the grafs, and over- 
run the land. Therefore, in fuch_ places 
where eithersof thefe weeds abound, it will 
be a good method to plough up the furface 
in April, and let it lie fome time to dry ; then 
lay it in fmall heaps and burn it. The afhes 
{fo produced, when laid on the land, will be 
-a good manure for it. The method of burn- 
ing the land is particularly ufeful; efpecially,. 
if it is a cold fliff foil: but where couch-grats, 
‘fern, or reft harrow is in plenty, whofe roots: 
yun far under ground, the land muft be 
—ploughcd two or three times pretty deep in 
dry weather, and the roots carefully harrowed 
off each ploughing; which is the moft fure 
way to deftroy them- Where the land is 
very low, and of a {tiff clayey nature, which 
olds water in winter, it will be of fingulat 
fervice to make fome under-ground drains to 
carry off the wet. which if detained too long 
"on the ground will render the grafs four. 
Before the feed is fown, the furface of the 
ihe ground fhould be made level and fine, 
ctherwile the feed will be buried unequal. 
| The- 
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The quantity of erafs-feed for an. acre of land 
is ulually three bom: if the feed is clean, 
otherwife there muft be'a greater quantity al- 
lowed; when the feed a fown, it mutt ‘be 
eently harrowed in; and the ground rolled 
with a wooden roller: which will make the 
furface even, and prevent the. feeds being 
blown in patches.- When the erafs comes up, 
if there fhould be any bare fpots, where, the 
feed has not grown, they may be fown again, 
-and the- greund. rolled, which will fix the 
feeds , ‘and the firft lind! 'y fhowers will bring 
‘up the grafs, and make it-very thick. 7 
‘Where land is defioned to be laid lode for 
many years, it will be proper to fow with the 
-grafs feed fome white trefoil, or Dutch clo- 
ver; which is an abiding. plant ; fpreads clofe 
On the {urface of the eround, fending forth — 
‘roots at every joint ; and makes the clofeft 
fward of any,.and is the fweeteft feed for cat- _ 
“tle: fo that, whenever land is laid down ‘to 
-pafture, there fhould always be fix or eight 
pounds of this feed upon each acre. ; 
The following fpring, if there fhould be 
‘any thiftles, ragwort, or fuch other trouble- 
-fome weeds, come up among the grafs, they 
fhould carefully be cut up ina {paddle before 
they grow laree ; and this fhould be repeated 
two or times in the fummer, which will effec- 
tually deftroy therm; for if thefe plants: are 
faGered to ripen their feeds, ‘they will be 
a 30 blown: . 
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blown all over the ground; their feeds havine- 
~ down adhering to them, which affifts their 
tranfportation; fo that they are often carried 
by the wind to a great diftance, and thereby 
become very troublefome weeds to the grafs. 


Of feveral kinds of Graffes, with their manager 


meng. 


Of Nonfuch. Nonfuch trefoil is biennial, | 
or lives but two years ; it goes by the feveral 
names of nonfuch, b'ack feed, and hopclover. 
The feeds are yellow, and covered with black. 
husks: it will grow upon the pooreft land 
that is; and though worn out by frequent til- 
lage, yet it will produce good and profitable 
crops of grafs. It makes early pafture, which 
is very good for cattle, efpecially for cows, 
caufing great increate of milk ; and the hay is 
very nourifhing and fattening, provided it be 
mowed and made whilft it is full of yellow 
b'offoms, and: not oevr dried, being foon 
moved ; and then it wi'l not lofe its colour, 
nor fhrink in making, as the clover grafs 
does, being much finer and greener. It is 
alfo exceeding good for ewes and lambs, be- 
ing a found feeding, and free from rottennefs. 

Nor is it fubject to furfeit the cattle, as the 
clover; and therefore it is very good, for 

preventing this mifchief, to mix in the fow- 

ang one moiety of this feed with one of clo- 
| Very 
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vér, which thrive very well together, and af- 
ford good hay and good pafture for all forts 
of cattle. It is fown in {pring upoa corn, and. 
muft be harrowed in with butfhes, or bu th- 
harrows ; and at the fame time a wooden | 
roller fhould be drawn over the ground to 


~ prefs in the feed, and to make the furface 


fmocth. Twelve or fourteen pounds of clean 
feed is fufficient for an acre; but in the huils, 
a bufhel and a half or two bufhels fhould -be 
allowed. When it is defigned for feed, it 
_ mutt not-be mowed for hay, nor paftured in 
 fpring, as is the method with broad clover.” — - 
Of Saint-Foin, (Onobrichis). ‘This grafs is 
alfo called cockfhead, or French grafs; it 
will grow upon barren, dry {trong grounds, 
hardly fit for corn or grafs,; but of ail clays 
and other ‘cold and wet foils, though deep 
and rich, will not bear it.. ‘There as. fuch. 
vait improvement ntade with this feed, that 
grounds not worth two fhillings an acre, may 
be made thirty or forty fhillings. It is a 
large and light feed, and therefore you mult 
allow fix bufhels to an acre, though fome al- 
low but three or four. It is a very {weet and 
nourifhing herb, but above all, -it is obferved 
to increafe milk in quantity and quality be- 
yond any grafs yet known inthe whole world: 
wherefore it is advifeable to keep cows upon 
it for a.dairy, If rightly ordered at firft, it 
wall laft fifteen or twenty, fome* fay thirty 


yous 
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“years; ‘without any emendations..of dung 

- where the land agrees with Ir: but! it is ‘beft 
to be fometimes mowed and fomietimes fed. 
_ The true faint-foinis 1mported in great quan- 
tities from Dunkirk or Calais ; and is fold at” 
the feed fhops in London and. ‘elfewhere. 
- There. is a: baftard: fort in Berkfhire; Walt- 
fhire, and many other ‘counties; but it is 
much infertor to the true faint-foin.. ‘The 
feafons tor fowing it, are from the beginning 
of Augutt to the rend of september ; and in 
{pring, from the beginning of February till 
the end of March. and the earlier it-is fown 
In either feafon the better. In autumn the 
tillage mutt be as if for wheat, finely plow- 
ed, and alio harrowed’; and chien fow it and 
harrow it again-to.cover the feed, “in ‘au- 
-tumn it muft be fowed alone without grain ; 
» but in {pri ne with oats or barley, ad two . 
buthels of either is endugh to an acre. In 
“{pring, the husbandry muit be the fame in,all 
.. refpeéts as for fummer corn.» New’ broken. 
ground cannot be fown with it; but if the 
ground be prefently turned up after the crop 
is off, and well harrowed, it may be fit to fow 
“the {pring following. "The ground fowed' with 
sis feed rtitits be well fented?i in, and fecured 
. from cattle the firft year :° the fecond® ic may 
be. mown, and fed much about’ Allhalonude ;. 
>but if the .weather proves wet, the cattle 
vthould be turned out, ‘for fear of. {poiling: «the 
Wee . roots. 
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yoots before’ they are Hieroadh Aisne whi ch 
will not be till the third year; but always ‘af- 


ter, as long as it lafts, it may be either mow- 
‘ed, or fed at P ieafure. _When itis defigned _ 
to he mowed, it muft be Jaid in about Lady- Pie 


day, and it will be fir to mow about the mid- . 
dle of May, if in full bloom. It 1s made in _ 


all refpects as other hay, and is very good for © 


all cattle, except fheep, as being . too, grofs 
for them, breeding ftore of milk ; but in the : 
winter feafon it is good for freep. 


—« Great Clever. That is beft that is ‘brought 


from Flanders, and bears the great red or 
purple honevfuckle, its feeds being much the 


fize of muftard-feed, but more oblong; and 


that thé greenifh yellow colour is moft liked. 


_ Mortimer fays the Englifh feed is beft, and 


\ 


fuch as is of a greeniih colour with a caft of : 


red, that which is. black never growing fo 
: ae Take care that it b e good new feed, 


otherwile your crop will be but indifferent, 
there being great deceit ufed in it by many 


“ feedfmen. You may know whether the feed 


be. good, by trying it in a glafs of water, 


aces : 


where all that {wims is to be rejected. There 


is a certain fly which is fometimes known to 


eat this feed in the ground, but that inconve-. 
nience is eafily prevented, by fteeping it for. 
the fpace of a night in foot, and as much 
urine as will make it a liquid. I advife never 
#9 fow lefs than twenty pounds of feed upon 

an 


rege} Z 
anacre.. Many, no doubt, will object againft 
this asa. double charge, becaule it is:com+ 

“mon to fow.no more than ten or twelve; but 
aman that is not quite ignorant, will eafily 
imagine, that. the thicker this little feed is 
fown, the thicker it. will fpring, and the bet- 
ter keep down all weeds and common grafs, . 
and confequently become: of double advan- 
tage. 

I advife to fow it in iva or September, 
and alone, inftead .of fowing itin the fpring, 
and,.with corn, which -has many convenien- 
cies ; it will rife thick, and fwarth the ground, 
before the hard Waniben comes:in, and there- 
by, not only. gather ftreneth to defend itfelf 
againft the winter frofts, but will be fo early 
in the Apring, g, that you micht mow it the firft 
time in the very begining of May or perhaps 
 fooner: -it- is -fitnto cut when it begins. to 
knot. * 

When-the firft hard: froft-have atid the 
~ earth, fo-faft that you may bring horfes’ wpon 
it without damage to. the. roots Of the clover, 
this is the very point of time in which you 
fhould beftow about eight or ten load of fea 
owle, fea-fand, si dung, &c. upon every 
acre, tf heavy land ; if ‘light land, chalk, 
amarle, clay, &c. taking care to fpredd: it as 
equally as may be, that. when the froft dif- 
folves, the rain may drive the ftrength of the 
manure into the earth, which in the tender 


infancy 


is firy 
tafancy of her new turf will eafily admit it, 
to the nourifhment ef the roots and fur priling 
_incveate of the c clover, both as to quantity and 
fweetnefs.. | a3 

Three years. your claver thus managed - 
will thrive amazingly, and produce an unex- 
pected: profit 5 but let not that cempt you to 
continue it longer.” At the end of the third 
fummer break it up, and afier two plough- 
ings fow it in ‘{pring’with barley ; take two 
crops of wheat fucceflively, and then with- 
out manuring, lay it down ‘with clover.. AL 
ways obferve an altern:te hufbandry ; three 
-yéats ploughing, and three years elover. You 
‘cannot guels the advantage which will accrue, 
bya ria adher rénce to this one rule. Your 
Jand fo managed will for ever retain its full 
vigour, yearly afford: the largeft crops, and 
_ never fall under a poffibility of. being worked 
out of heart: a fate, which almoft all the © 
lands in Eneland are forc ed to fubmit to, by 
the prefent. practice, : : 

This is a very profitable grafs, and 1 will 
produce three or four crops in a year, that 1s, 
three to mow, and one to feed cattle the fol- 
lowing winter. 

It very much’enriches Siok ‘and chokes — 
‘ip and kills weeds. It fucceeds beft ona 
_ good loamy foil, but will grow very well upon 
chalky, and moft other “kinds ‘of land that 

will bear corn. 


I 
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It is good for cattle, fheep and fwine, éi-- 


ther in the. green herb or hay, and caufes 
~ great increafe of milk. 

When cattle are turn’d in to feed at large 
upon it, this muft be done gradually, and 


/ Ww 


with ereat caution; for if they are at once but — 


moved from common grafs into this, they 
will over-feed upon it, and even burit them- 
Afeives,. They are therefore to be put in at 
firft only for half an hour in the middle of 


the day; the fecond day they may be left in 3 


an hour, and the third, two or three hours. 
After this, for three or four days, they are to 
be turtied in as foon as the morning dews are 
of thé ground, and driven out again before 
the evening dews fall; after which it may be 
fafe to let them remain in it entirely. 

It is no bad method fome have of fowing 
rye-erais with clover, as it prevents it froma 
blowing, ibesiling) the cattle. This upright 
grafs crows well enough among the branches 
of the clover, fhooting up its ftalks above it, 
and being eaten with it, takes off from its toe 
@reat ric hnefs, at the fame time that it makes 
the crop the larger. - 

In the ploughing for clover, you mutt lay 


the land as level as pofible, and fow the feed 


foon after the plough, harrowing it with a 
‘buth harrow, and at the fame time a roller 
Should be drawn over the ground to prefs in 

| the - 
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. the feed, and to make one furface clofe and 
fmooth.. 

This herb will bloom and bring feed the 
firft year of fowme: but when you have a 
mind to fave feed from it, you muft cut the 
firit crop. 2§ foon as the clover begins to knot 
or joint, and the crop fol lowing. eee be left 
for feed: when you can cut it only twice, be- 
caufe of the time the féed takes to ripen. 


You mutt remember to let it ftand till. the 


feed is full ripe. An acre will commonly 
produce about five bufhels of clean feed. 
Though this herb be cut clofe, it is not 
Jong before it fprings ; and when the laft cut- 
ting every fummer, either for hay or feed, is 
over, the beit management to preferve it Is, 


to turn in cattle upon it, to feed it bare be-. 
foré winter comes on, ‘left it grow too rank, 


to bear the frofls, and then it will be fafe: 
for the frofts, though they often deftroy the 
leaves of the clover, yet never hurt its roots, 
unlefs they happen to lie bare. 

This grafs fakes up more time and labour 
in the making into hay than the. common 

grafs, and muft be wel! attended. 

The clover that is intended for feed, muft 
be preferved dry all the winter, and in the 
month of March it is to be threfhed for the 
feed. When feed firft comes out, it is to be 
cleanfed from the ftraw, and the husks then 
are to be threfhed again. When all is ob- 
| bee tained 
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tained that can at one time, let the ftraw be 
_well dried in the fun, and toffed about with 


a rakes and then on the thre fhing it again, 


_ more feed, in confiderably quantieys will be 
obtained. ; 

Clover or honeyfuckle grafs did white fiswers. 
This grais may be frequently feen growing 
with the common red honeytuckle er miarle 
erafs, but not near fo common. If any per- 
jon has a mind to try this large white honey- 
fuekle grafs, he mufl look into fome meadow, 
where it erows naturally, and may ftand till 
Ht 18 13 fe; ; the roots thould be marked when 
| they are in ower, and when the feed is full 
ripe it muit be gathered | by fingie Feads; and 
_the April following it ma sf be fown inja luele 
plat of ground, whi ich will produce feed fuf- 
ficient to begin with: afterwards it may be 
down and faved in-any quantities, as eafily as 
broad clover. 

Lucern (Medica) by fome called Medica Clo- 
ver. For fowing this ieed, obferve the fame 
method in ordering the ground as for other 
feeds. Ir mutt. be fown about the middle of 
April; and feme oats may be fown with ir, 
but not fo great a proportion as with other 


feeds. Lhe land muft be well dreffed, and at. 
leaft three times fallowed. Jt may be mown . 


twice or three times every year, and fed all 
the winter ; the hay, if well made and or- 
dered, is good fodder for all kind of cattle; 

and 
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and there is no plant which nicreafes the milk 
_ In cows fo much as this, or will fat oxen fo 
foon. jt muft be given with caution at firft, 
for fear of (urfeiting ; ,; fo that it is bet to be 
mixe? with two thirds of barley-ftraw for a 
forinight, afterward an equal quantity of 
firaw will do. An acre will ferve three horfes 
all the year at pafturage, and will foon raife 
them to fieth and make them fat. It is of a 
warm nature, very nourifhing and ufeful for 
fatting fheep, as not being any ways apt tg 
rot them. 3 | 

If it be mowed but once a ‘year, it will lafk 
ten or twelve years; but if oftner, not {0 
Jong. The lucern in the field is alfo a very 
ferviceable food for cattle: it thrives in, all 
the different foils that can be met with. I_ 
can fay that it grows equaily ftrong in every 
foil; but where it thrives leaft it is much pre- 
ferable to any grafs or clover that ever grew 
there before it. It is particularly a great im- 
prover of hot burning lands, which he much | 
expofed to the fan, having a a juicy 
ftalk. 

The firftt very year of fowine it will be 
about eight inches high in two onthe. but 
don’t cut it too foon, left you weaken the 
‘root. The fecond year, if it is upon the ioil 
it hikes beft, you may cut it three times, and 
_ leave a large crop upon the ground for win- 
“ter. You “mutt fow one fourth lefs than you 


b 2 do » 
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do of the great clover, and ‘it may be fown 
like it. 

The time of grazing upon the lucern, is 
from the end of September till the end of 
February, or a week later at fartheft,; and 
turn your cattle into the field as foon as you 
have carried in- your laft crop of hay from 
i, 

Horfes feeding upen this srafs in the fpring, 
are purged by ‘it better than by any other 
- other grafs; but they will be hrought to it 
difcreetly, and allowed the ufe of it very mo- 
derately at firft: but it gives 2 horfe-a gay 
appearance. 

_ After the fecond cutting of the Jucern each - 
year, you may if you. pleate, let it ftand for 
feed, which will ripen the jame fummer, then 

cut off the heads of feeds, and let them dry 
upon fheets or bafs mats and threfh them out. 
Or elfe there is a mill, fuch as. they ufe for 
clover feed, which will clear them from the 
husk much better. It is to be noted, that as 
foon as the heads of ripe feeds are cut from 
the plants, the lucern mult be mown and 
made into hay, taking care to turn it often, 
‘that it may be thorough'y_ ‘dried before the 
hay is carried into the barn: for it will not do 
well in a rick or cock. After this crop is 
mown, it will prefently recover itfelf for a 
winter grafs for cattle. The hay, if it is welk 
dried, will keep two years. | 

| “Another 
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"Another method of ordering and fowing 
“Jucern,which is by fome thougat preferable to 
the foregoing. 

Chufe a piece of land that is warm, pretty 
deep, and dry; let it be fenced, and plowgh- 
ed’a foot deep; or if it is a {mall piece of 
and, it may be trenched’ by men 16 or r& 
inches deep, let the furface be made very 
fmooth, either by harrowing or raking. With 
‘a gardener’s hoe draw fmall drills about an 


‘a ach deep, and a foot and a half apart, all 


-acrofs the land; and, if poffible, the drills. 
fio ta run. north arid fouth. 

The feeds muft be featterred Banalty thro” 
all the drills, and covered over about half an 
inch deep with the fine earth that came out. 
Six pounds of feeds is full enongh for am acre ; 
for it muft fown too thick. The beginning 
of May is the beft time to fow this orats, but 
it might be deferred a month or two. longer 
if the land cannot be prepared fooner. 

_ In about three weeks or a month after fow- 
- ang, the lucern will appear in rows, when, the 
_ ground fhould be carefully hoed, and the 
weeds and wild grafs that. come among the 
lucern in:the rows pulled up with the fingers. 
If the lucern fhould come up too thick in 
forme places, and too, thin in others, the 
young’ plants, where they are too. thick, 
fhould be earefully raifed up with trowels &c. 
and planted where the rows are too thin ; and 
b 3 as 
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at the fame time fhould be watered; > but 
if the feed fhould come up too thick all’ over, 
it mutt then be thinned with difcretion. Hoe- 
ing and weeding fhould be frequently repeat- 
ed, ‘If the greund requires it. ; 

The crop that was fown the beyinning of 
May will produce flowers in Auguft, when 
_ you may begin at one end of the piece to cut, 
and carry it to the animals that are to be fed” 
with it. By cutting a parcel every day, you 
fhould go over the whole in fix or feven 
weeks time, when you may begin again, and 
@o on as you did before.. In February the 
{paces between the drills fhould be dug, and 
the weeds that grow among the lucern roots 
picked out, and buried at the fame time. 
About the middle ef May full wing, and fome- 
times fooner, you may begin to cut again, 
and fo day by day till you go over the whole, 
This grats will, in this manner, afford four 
or five cuttings every fummer, beginning in 
May and ending in October ; and fo it may - 
be continued many years, provided the {paces 
are dug every winter, and hoed iu fummer, 
every time juft after the grafs is cut... Lucern 
feed: might; be faved in England, when it 
proves a hot dry fummer. 

Spurry. Spurry,. fpurgrafs, or -ftargrafs 
(ipergula.) ‘This grafs is well known in Ger- 
many and Flanders, from; whence any one 
may have it,, Jt grows about a. foot pg 

| ful 
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full ae branches, refembling a little buth, 
the flower is white, and the’ plants appear 
-without leaves: the flower is fucceeded by 
-litt'e white pods, like thofe upon flax, which 
contain fma | black feed, a little flat, with a 
whitifh border round them, ob he* rchelt 
milk, and the beit butter in Germany i is pro-— 
duced by this feeding; and it preferves the 
cattle in health.. It is there preferred before - 
any other fodder; nay even before grain. 
The ftraw alone is much more nourifhing 
than the beft eek and the very chaff is efteem- 
ed as good as hay for the ufe of cattle; and 
the grain is excellent for feeding pigeons and 
poultry in the winters it will bring them to 

‘lay and breed very forward. | 
It is a plant of that nature, that the moft . 
» barren fandy lands will produce it, and it 
grows as well upon the moit harfh fury 
gravels, or upon fallows- It may be fown 
any time in the iummer, though the fou be 
never fo ftiff; and upon chalk of any fort. 
You may fow it in March or April with oats 
for the fake of the feed: and in Avguft or 
after harveft for feeding of cattle or fheep. 
~Teis faid that mutton fed with fpurry grafs 
has an excellent favour. In a word, it is fo 
_ advantageous ta the husbandman, that no 
one fhould be without it; for fheep, goats, 
kine, all forts of poultry, and bees delight 
eer ey init. The land thould be very 
ANE 
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fine and even, and the feed harrow’d in with. 
a bufh harrow ; ten or twelve pounds of feed 
will be enough for an acre. As this grafs 1s an- 
nual, if it be fown in March or Apail, the 
feed will be ripe in July or Auguft. 

Tereunial Dwarf Trefoil with  eyhite flowers, 
called Dutch Clover. Where the land is rich, 
this grafs will rife above.a foot high, with. 
large eaves; but if poor, it keeps ‘clofe to" 
the ground, and produces very~ {mall leaves, 
Ir is generally fown with other grais feed upon 
fiich lands as are defigned to be kept for pa- 
fture or mowing. Sixteen or eighteen pounds 
may be fowed upon an acre. This feed be- 
ing {mall, the land fhould be made very fine 
before it is fown, and then fhquid be iight ly 
un over with a buh harrow, and rolled 3 in 
order to prefs down the feed, and to make the 
land clofe and fmooth. It may be fown in 
{pring upon corn, or any time after till the. 
middle of Auguit, if the weather fhould be: 
moitt. 

The beft white clover feed comes from ee 
Dutchies of Juliers and Bergs, and other 
neighbouring towns in ‘sermany. Ir grows 
thicker, lafts longer, and. covers the cround 
better than the feed whieh is imported from 
Aultrian Flanders; and is larger, and of a 
brighter colour, . 

Rey Grafs or Bents. This erate will laf fix 
or eight years; and will grow upon tit clay 
or 
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‘or gravelly foils, and fucceed much better 


than other fort of prafs will do upon fuch un-. 


kind land. It produces very early. pafture 
for moft kinds of cattle; and makes excel- 
lent -hard hay, if itis cut while the fap is full 


In it. It may be fown in fpring or Auguft.” 


If it is fown with oats or bariey, two or three’ 
bufhels of feed will be enough for an acre; 
but if it be fown aone, four or five buthels 
-* will not be too much, for grafs is always bet- 
ter for being thick. ‘Te is Potreli fowed with 


great clover to prevent it from blowing the | 


cattle ; and does alfo very well, mixed with 
white’ clover, upon mority clay eround. 
Birds foot, or Finger-grajs. This grafs pro- 


_ duces yellow butterfly flowers, which are fuc- 


ceeded by three or four longifh feed pods, 
‘growing on the tops of the ftalks, which re- 
_ femble the foot of a bird, or the fingers of a 
hand. 
-  Itis a lafting sri, and may be worth fow- 
ing with other ‘perennial grafs feeds. Farmer 
‘Ellis recommends it as an excellent grafs for 
cow paflure, dec. Mr. Miller fays, go animal 
will eat it either green or dry. Several times 
I have gathered many handfuls of it, which I 


gave directly to horfes and horned cattle, and - 


they eat it greedily. 
Kibwort, or Lamb's tongue. This is the 


narrow leaf plaintain, which grows very com-_ 


mon all over this kingdom. In fome coun- 
tries 


%, 
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tries it is fown in fpring, with other erafs 

feeds, for pafture, &c. being thought a very 
~ wholefome herb for all forts of cattle. The 
feed being very {mall, a pound or two mixed: 
with the other grais will be enough for an 
acre of land, but alone, there fhould be four 

pounds, 
- Hew to get good Hay-eed. If we confider 
that the proper time to mow erafs for hay is 
when the meadows are in full bloom, or juft 
after, we fhall eafily perceive the impofhibili- 
ty of having the feed of the fineft and beft 
forts of erafs from common hay-lofts, as thofe. 
prafies, perhaps, were cut a month or fix 
weeks before their feeds were ripe. 

To get good meadow grafs feeds, ue 
choice of fome fine upland meadow, that is. 
ftocked with the beft kinds of grafs, ‘and free 
from weeds. This grafs fhould not be cut 
before the general part of the feeds are pretty 
near ripe when it fhould be mown, and {pread- 
till it it is dry enough for threfhing, LHe 54 
feeds may either be threfhed out upon cloths 
in the field, or this work may be done in a 
barn, as is molt convenient. The feeds mutt 
be made clean by fifting, &c. and put into 
facks, in order for fowing. Hay feeds thus 
faved, muft be of great value ; and far pre- 

» ferable in every refpect to any other, ta fow ~ 

for paftures, lawns, &e. This hay will not 

be fo valuable ; but the creat advantage of ~ 
| the 


oe 
the feed will make ample amends for the 


lots. 
How to fow Hay feeds, and order the land. 


The beft time to fow hay-feeds is Apri or- 


May, atter the frofts are over ; or in Auguft, 
that the crop may get ftrength before winter. 
Five or fix bushels of this fine hay-feed will 


be fi faicient for an acre. If five or fix ounds — 


of white Dutch clover was added to the hay- 


feed it would be the better, for grals cannot 


well come too thick. 


The Jand fhould -be made very ee and 
fine, by ploughing and harrowing before the 


hay-feec is town; and if any Dutch clover or 


perennial trefoil oe to be added, they fhould 


be fown after the hay feed, becaufe thefe 
{mall heavy feeds are much calier difperfed 
“equally over the ground alone, than when 
mixed with lighter feeds, When all the feeds 
are fown, they fhould be harrowed in with 
_ bufhes or light bufh harrows, and the furface 
rolled twice in a place, in order to prefs in 
the feeds, and to make it {mooth and firm. 
From time to time, as bad weeds appear, 


they fhould be rooted out, and not fuffered. 


to become large and rampant. In February 


or March, or fooner, grofs land fhould be — 


roled with a heavy roller, in order to fqueeze 
_down the fall hillocks, to leave the ground 
firm, and to make the turf some with a + much 

thicker bottom. 


Up- 


*» 
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Upland meadows require manurirg more 
than patture 5 ; and it is much better for the 
the land, when it can be alternatively mea- 
dow and pafture. Mianures may be laid upon 
gra{s-land any time trom Michaelmas to Lady- 
day, as the work can be done with moft con- 
venience, but the fooner the better. ‘Phe 
beft feafon is generally thought to be in De- 
~ cember, January and. kebruary. For fuch 
grounds as are fandy, hot and dry, ufe marle, 
chalk, lime, or the. like cold foils; and for 

cold, rufhy, ipewy, and mofly grows, ufe 
sou afhes, turf of fea coal; alfo pigeons 
dung, and all hot and fandy foils. And be- 
tween the two extremes, 1..e. hot and celd, 
ule the common dung that is made by horfes, 
&c, 

Of water in? Gad other particulars concerning 
Meadow and Pajture-land. Where you have 
an opportunity, and engines fufficient to over- 
flow your wet meadows, let it be done about 
fix weeks before mowing time, and again af- 
terwards for a fecond crop, but mind never 
to let the water lie on the sa about aie 
eight hours. 

“Dry meadows being len peftered with 
ant-hills, fhrubs, fern, broom, or gorfe, when 
they become fo bad that they cannot be mow- 
ed without great lofs, plough up your mole- 
hills, &c. with a mole hill plough; then 
burn the hill to alhes, which may be done 

with © 
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with the help of a little ftraw, &c. to fet 
them on fire, and fpread the afhes all over 
your ground, and harrow therm in with bufhes 
_and it will produce a good crop. : 
Direftions. concerning the mowing of Grafs- 
land. The beft judgment that can be made 
of the time when grafs fhould be cur for hay, 
is, when you find it going to feed, or that the 
feed-ftems are full grown. Some graffes ing - 
deed are fooner ripe than others, and there is 
‘no field without mixture ; but you muft judge 
by the prevailing grafs in the field, and fhould 
obferve whether that this isinperfection, before. 
"you offer to mow your meadow. You muit 
likewife examine, whether the grafs begins to 
turn yellow at the bottom, as well in the blade © 
as in the flalk; for if it does, there muft be 
no tinie loft, as it would foon fpoil all the reft. 
‘The weather is next to be confidered ; whe- 
ther it is likely to be a wet or dry feafon, for — 
the whole fuccefs depends upon that, If the 
weather feems to be fettled fair, then you may 
cut your grafs, according to the rules of rea- 
fon; but if it has beén very dry for feverat 
weeks before, and your ground is naturally 
dry, with a gravelly bottom, it is better then 
to feed fuch grafs than te mow it; even tho? — 
it fhould be nearly ripe; as the roots in that 
cafe would be greatly weakened by being too 
much expoted to ‘the influence of the fun, and 
hardly produce any other crop the fame year ; 
7 C . | and 
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_and the ground would alfo bé fubjeé to crack, 
But if ic be fed, there may iieely come rain. 
fufficient to enrich the ground, {fo as to bring 
a good after-crop ; and while feeding, the air 
and fun will be gently admitted to the roots 
without {corching them, and affiit she cattle. 
at the fame time in fuch a manner,:as may? 
make them perhaps as much valuable,«as the 
price of che meat they feed upon would come > 
to. But fuppofe every thimg concurs for the» — 
mowing of grais; you mutt let it lievas thin 
as-poffible at firlt, in the day-time, if the wea- 
ther is fair, and ‘againtt se evening make it 
up at firft in fmall cock which muft be~ 
fpread {oon in the cnibeb if the: fair wea- | 
ther is likely to continue; but if the weathe 
inclines to. rain, let it remain in cocks till it is’ 
fair. By degrees in good weather, as the 
erafs grows dry, the cocks may be enlarged, 
tul at ‘length the hay is quite dry, and. fit to 
carry into the barn, or be made inricks. But: . 
particular regard muft be had to. the drynets.. 
of the hay before it be carried in; for if any 
moifture.is remaining in it, it Wall: be: fubje 
to fermentation, and burn all your ftore. | 
The upland. grafs will be much fooner’ 
made into hay than the lowland ;:for the grats 
of the uplands is generally, fine and fmuall, 
and has few juices in comparifon of ‘the lowe | 
Jand or marth grafs.. So the -trefoilsy clovers, 
faint-foin, lucern, and other French graffes, | 
will 
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will take more time to dry, than any of the 
-common grafles, becaufe they abound in 
- {Micesn: : 
Direétions abit mixing foreion Grafs-feeds, 
when intended only for bay or pofture, and not 
for feed. Some farmers fow ten pounds of 
broad clover, and one buthel of rey grafs or 
bents upon an acre. “This mixture, they fay, 
prevents the clover from blowing the horned 
-eatele, when they have liberty to pafture in- 
tirely” upon It, 
woslai Buckinahar(aire they fow five or fix 
pounds of great clover, three pecks of black 
feed, whiek is nonfuch in the hufks, and half 
za buthel of rey'grafson an acre. ‘This, they 
fay, makes both good hay and pafture, 
Eight pounds “of nonfuch trefoil, and the 
fame < quantity of great clover allowed for an 
sacrey makes good wholefome pafture for all 
“foresof cattle 3 and, if cet'when the trefoil i is 
in full bloom, very fine hay. 
| Pwo ‘bufhels of rey grafs, anc one buthel 
“at black feed, or eight pounds our of the 
-hufks, which is much the fame, allowed for 
-an acre, will produce exceeding eood forward 
patture, and likewife the beft of hay. Tf the 
oreygrrafs is a full: crop, it may remain upon 
sthe land-feveral years. I hive obferved ‘both 
srey grafs and nonfach will fucceed ‘well on 
cold, ae chalky, or gravelly land, 
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Six pounds of nonfuch trefoil, fown with 


fain-foin upon an_acre, would be of great ad- 


vantage to the firft crop of hay. The° quan- 
tity of fain-foin feed need: not. be leffened for 


“this ; becaufe the trefoil will be gone after 


the firft mowing. | 
The foreign grafs feeds mixed may be fown 
with corn ia the fpring, asis before direéted. 
Some farmers make no allowance for grafs 
feed, but fow the fame quantity of corn upon 
an acre, as if there was none; when they 
amight fave at leaft one third of the corn, and 


both crops would prove the better. 


Of the Management of Turnips. 
Tarnips delight.in a light, fandy, loamy 
foil, which muft not be rich; for im:a rich 
foil they grow rank and are fticky, but if 
it be moift they will thrive the better in fum- 


mer, ¢{pecially in frefh land, where they are 


always {weeter than upon an old worn-out or 
a rich foil. | ti 
The common feafon -for-fowing of turnips, 
is any time from the beginning of June to the 
middle of Auguft, or a little later; though it 
is not advifeable to fow them much after, be- 
caufe, if the autumn fhould not prove very 
mild, they will not have,time: to apple before 
‘winter, nor will the; roots of thofe which are 


fown after the middle of ;July, grow very 


large, unlefs the froft keeps off long in au- 


umn. But, notwithftanding this is the ge- 


neral 
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neral feafon in which the. greateft part of 
turnips are fown in the country, yet, about 
_London, t they. are. fown fucceflively from. 
“March to Auguft, by. thofe who, propagate 
‘them -to fupply the markets with their roots ; : 
but there is a great hazard of lofing thofe 
which are fown early in the year,,if the feafon 
fhould prove dry, by the fly,,.which will de- 
_ftroy whole fields of this plant while young fo 
that where a {imal quantity for the fupply 
of a family is waged, it will be ab‘olutely ne- 


_¢effary to water them in. dry weather, and 


where a perfon fows thofe feeds in Aprill and 
May, it fhou'd always be upon a dry foil; 

_otherwile they feldom come to good, the heat 
-of the weather at that feafon ‘being to great 
~ for them upona dry foil but thofe which are 
fown towards. the middle or latter end of 
June, csmmaaly receive fome, refrefhing fhow-. 
wers to bring them forward ; without which 


_ tis very common to have them all! deftroyed. 


Thefe feeds fhould always be fown upon an. 
open fpot of ground; for if they are near 
hedges, walls, buildings, or trees,, they wil 
_draw up, and be very long topped, bur their 
roots will not grow to any r fize. 

They are fown in great plenty in the fields 
near London, not only for the ‘ufe of the 
kitchen, but for food, for cattle in winter, 
when there is a {carcity of other food, and 
_this, way is become a great improvement to) - 

*. ‘barren 
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barren fandy lands, particularly in Norfolk, 
where, by the culture of turnips, many per- — 
fons have doubled the yearly value’ of their 
ground. 

The land upon which this feed is fown, 
fhouldbe ploughed in April, and?twy-fallowed 
in’ May, that is once more ploughed and 
twice well harrowed, and made very fine; 
then the feed fhould be fown pretty thin; for 
it. being f{mall, a little will ‘fow a large piece 
- of ground; one pound 1s'the common allow- 
ance for an acre of land. The feed muft be 
harrowed in as foon as it fown, with a ‘hort- 
tined harrow, and the ground rolled witha 
wooden roll to break the clods, and make 
the furface even. In ten days or a fortnight 
after fowing, the plants will come up; at 
which time, if the feafon fhould prove dry 
they will be in great danger of being deftroyed, 
by the fly ; but if it fo happen, the ground. 
mutt be fowed again, for the feed being cheap, 
the chief expence is the jabour; but the 
ground fhould be firft harrowed to loofen it, 
efpeciallyif it is ftiff. : 

When the plants have _got four or five 
leaves, they fhould be hoed to deftroy the 
weeds, and toeut up the plants where they~ 
are too. thick, leaving the remaining ones 
about fix or eight inches afunder each way, 
which willbe room enough for the plants to 
_ fland for the fit hoeing; the fooner this is — 
performed - 
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performed, when the plants have four leaves 
the better they will thrive ; but in the fecond: 
hoeing, which muft be performed about a 
month after the firft, they fhould be cut up 
fo as that the remaining plants may fland 
fourteen inches diftance, or more, cipecially. 
if they are defigned for feeding of cattle, for 
where the plants are allowed a good diftance, 
the roots will be proportionably large; fo. 
that what is loft in numbér, will be 
over-gained by their bulk, which is what I 
have often. obferved. But in fuch places: 
where they are fown for the ufe of the kitchen, 
‘they need not be left at a greater diftance 
than ten inches or a foot, becaufe large roots. 
are not {9 cenerally efteemed for the table, 
The greateft evil which attends acrop of 
turnips, is that of their being deftroyed by the: 
fly, which ufually happens {oon after the plants 
come above ground, or while they are in the 
feed leaf; for, after they have put out their 
rough leaves pretty ftrong, they will be pait 
this danger. This always happens in dry wea- 
ther; fo that, if there fhould be rain when 
the turnips come up, they will grow fo faft, 
as to be in a few days out of danger from the 
“fly, and it hath been found, that thofe, which 
were fown in crils, have efeaped the fly 


much better than thofe fown in broad-cait ; 


but, if foot is fown along the furtace of each 
drill, ic will be of great Service to. keep off 
“ the. 
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_ the fly, and a fmnall quantity. of J jt will be fifi. 
“cient for a large ficld,..where. the drills only 
_ _ are to be cov ered, ; ; 


Another. danger. of. the crops being. de- 
ftroyed, is from. the caterpulars, which. very 


often attack them. when, they are grown fo 


large as to have fix or eight leaves on a.plant. 
The furett method of deftroying thefe infeets 
is to turn a large parcel of: poultry into the 


field, wh gh fhoud be kept hungry, and 


turned early in the morning into the field; 
thele fowls will foon devour the infects, aha 


cleai the turnips. 


In order to fave roe turnip feeds, you 


fhould tran{fplant (ete of the faireft roots in 


‘ebruary, placing them at leaft two feet afun- 
der each way, obfervi ying to keep the ground 


_ clear from weeds, until the turnips have | fpread 
_fo as to cover the ground. when they will pre- 
~yent the weeds from growing. When the pods 
_ are formed, you fhould carefully euard them 


againit the ‘birds, otherwile they will devour 


—3t, eipecially. when itis near ripe ; at which 
_ abs pes : 


time you fhould either fhoot the birds as they 
alight upon the feed, or lay iome bird-limed 


twigs upon it, whereby fome of them will be 


caught and, if they are permitted to remain 
fome tr e, and afterwards turned loolfe. they 
will prevent the birds from coming thither 
again for fome time, as 1 have experienced. 
When the feed is ripe it fhould be cutup,, and 
ipread 
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fpread to dry in the fun; after which it may 
_ be threthed out, and preferved for ufe. 
_~ The chief ufe of turnips is, to feed cattle in 
- the winter and {pring, when there is a want of 
- grafs for their paiture. Cows, oxen, and hogs, 
are very fond of this food, which fattens them 
_and increafes the milk of the former. Sheep 
too eat it readily, andthrive upon it, when 
they have been ufed to it early ; but they do 
not relith it when it has not been offered them 
tul they are grown old; however, if they are — 
kept fafting two or three days, moft of them. 
take to it, and when they have once tafted it, 
-they become very fond of, and: feed kindly 
»upon it, In fome places, they feed their lambs 
with turnips till the middle of April, though 
‘they then begin to run up to feed. Farmers 
_choofe rather to do this, then to let them hurt 
their clover, fainfoin, lucerne, &c.: Some par- 
boil them a httle, at firft, till their cattle, and 
particularly ‘their theep. ‘are accuftomed «to 
them ; but .a lamb only three weeks old, will, 
-aiter it has once eaten of this food, fcoop eut 
a Taw. turnip with great glee. | 
 “Turnips, if not-clean eaten, and well cleared 
off the ground, may take root again, run’to 
feed, and do great damage to the enfuing crop. 
The practice of turning a flock of theep, 
at random, into a large field of turnips, is very 
bad; tor they will chen {poil more in a fortnight 
then would keep them a whole‘winter, The 
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beth w ay, t therefore, of feeding them with thele: 
roots; is one or other of the three: folinwrings 
methods, w hich are equally applicableto the: 
drill, and to the common husbandry. 

The fir is, to portion out the turnip-- 
_ground, by inclofing withrhurdles fo much: 
only as the fheep can clear in one day ; and 
and foto advance the folds further into the: 
field every morning, untill all be fpene. But: 
it is to be ebferved, that the fheep never eat 
“them clean. this way, but«take only the 
Jeaves and the heart of the turnip: fo the 
gteater part of them remains in the earth. It. 
As true that thefe fragments, if left there, rot, 
andi beconiea manure; but when .theprare 

wanted, for the food. of the flock, and are to 
-thatrend polled up with iron crooks ot forks 
made for this purpofe, the fheep do not re- 
~difh; and confequentty! eat but litele of, thefe 
then, dirty withered, remains, tainted with their | 
urine; dung; :@ecanor can: they nourifh them 
fo well as roots. which are cleanly. 
> The fecond method differs from the for- 
“mer only in pulling the turnips fo far as they 
vare-hurdied off, sbefore: the: fheep are turned 
cin: They. then eat them better, becaufe ‘the 
.food.is frefh and:in: good condition. |::Befides, 
“as the whole turnips are pulled up «more ¢a- 
fily than. their pieces can be, there is not fuch. 
,walte.as in the other way. The turnips 
owhich prow. next tothe hurdles :fhould be 
tart | thrown 
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‘thrown towards the middie of the foace 
hurdled-off, becaufe aati will: bejde Hs able 
to be trample ed upon and fpoiled ¢ there, than 
nearer to the hurdle; where the, the ep. ru 
mofl, in feazch of imicans of elcaptr g iLO 
_theopen field.” | ; 
The third way is to pull up” the parbips 
and cafry them into fome other groune, ai! 
there {pread them every.day.on.a. new pliers 
“where the fheep will ear thes up coon. 
~ This is done wen there is, laed por. far off, 
which has more need of dung than thar ae | 
the curmips grow. The expcnee of carryin 
the turnips is compeniate: | Oy iaving che price 
or at leaft the carriage and remoyiny. of, ne 
hurdles : only when the turnips are jaid on 
Apor of prals, “as.is frequently ‘doue in a 
weather, the benclit of the dung and urine 
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Of the Management of various /pe- 
cies of Corn, as Wheat, Barley, 
Oats, (Se. 


. 


General Rules for all kinds of Grain, 


Of CORN. 


Is Corn be lodged, it may be cut before it 
is quite ripe; and if blighted, it cannot 
be cut too foon. But if neither of thefe ac- 
Cidents happen, both wheat and barley fhould . 
be fuffered to ftand till full ripe. The grain 
will alfo grow plumper by being left awhile 
in the field after cutting, to take the dew ; 
‘but the ftraw will be injured by it ; nor muft 
it by any means be laid up damp in the 
mow, left it heat, and become what is called 
mow-burnt ; and perhaps take fire. A great 
number of weeds will produce the fame ef- 
fect, if the corn be houfed before their fialks 
are fufiiciently withered, | 
A correfpondent of the authors of the Mu- 
feum Rufticum tells us, that in the year 

| 1763, 


id 


Lord 


“1763, he had twenty acres of barley, ay 
was rather weedy at harveft: on which ace 
count he was defirous of giving it as much 
field room as he couid conveniently ; but the: 
_ weather promifing to be very wet, he was 
obliged to cart his barley, which he put t into 

the bay of a large barn. , 

' -Whilft this work was going forward, he | 
was called away, and in his abfence his fon 
.- got a horfe upon the mow to tread it; by 
which means, the weeds, not being thorough-- 
ly dry, caufed the barley to heat to fo violent 
a degree, that he was very apEceen iw of - 
its firing. 

*« My men, adds he, were in a violent. 
hurry to get it out of the barn: but this I~ 
would by t no means confent to. I however 
-erde ed one of them to get upon the mow 
_ with a cutting-knife, and cut in it a round 

hole like a well. He began the work ; but 
‘in about five minutes, being almoft overcome | 

by the heat, 1 fent another to relieve him; 
and thus they worked fpell and fpell, till they 
' got to the bottom. — 

‘This round hole faved my barley, and 
‘perhaps my barn too; for it formed, as it 
Mai a chimney or fue, to cary off the 

Cat. ; 
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He ocetae oe AD aCHESLoAC 


Of the Management of Barle 


» 


ARLEY is generally fown either after a 
fallow, or on an erfh or fecond crop. If 
after a fallow, the land muft be piough- 


~ed at leaft three times; and -at the firft 


ploughing, it Should be "aid in imall ridges, 
and in that manner remain during the winter 
for the froft to- mellow it: but’ if another 
ploughing can be given it in January, or in 
the beginning of February, the ground will 
be flill much better broken and. prepared. 
In March thefe ridges are fplit. the ground 
is well harrowed, and laid as fmooth as can 
be,” and,-if doffible Ithis ploughed again the 
fame day, in order to fow. But in flrong wet 
lands, the befl way is to lay it around, and 
make deep furrows to receive the water. 
Some at the time of ‘wi-tallewing in June, 


make the land very es and fow it with 


turneps © 
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turneps, which they feed fheep with in the 
winter; and in March they plough it up, 
and pier it as before: but others, who take 
this method of fowing turneps, give it only 
oe ploughing in March, juft before they 
Ow. 

Thofe who fow barley upon an erfh, after 
wheat, plough up the wheat ftubble in as dry» 
weather as they can, as foon as the time of 
fowing wheat is over, which is generally 
about the beginning of Oétober, and lay 
three ridges i inte one, if they have dung to 
{pread upon it: but if they have not, ‘they 
plough it in fmall ridges, as before directed, 
that it may be the drier, and be the better 
mellowed by the froft: they then plough it 
up again in March, and order it as beiore. 
Some farmers injudicioufly fow their barley 
after oats, in which cafe, neither -of thefe 
_ three ploughings ought by any’ means to be 
neglected ; and the land will be in much bet- 
teY. order if the firft of them be given in Oc- 
: ‘tober: or, if the harveft be early, the wea- 
_ ther dry, and the husbandman can poffibly 
find time to do it, he will i improve his ground 
ftill more, by ploughing it up before he fows 
his whear. jutt as harveft is in: this will be 
half as good as a fummer’s fallow. But all 
© years will not admit of this practice. 

, After the barley is fown and harrowed in the 
ground it fhou:d be rolled after the firft fhower. 
d 2 of 
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ef rain, to break the clods and Jay the earth 
{fmooth ; which will render it betrer to mow 
the barley, and alfo caufe the earth to be clofer 
to the roots of the corn, which will be of 
great fervice to itin dry weather. 

And alfo when the barley has been up three 
weeks or a month, it will be a very good me- 
thod to roll it over with a weighty roller, 
which will again prefs the earth to the -roots 
of the corn, and thereby prevent the fun and 
air from penetrating the ground, which will 
be of fingular fervice in dry feafons ; ; and this 
rolling of it before it flalks, will caufe it to 
tiller out into a greater Mer bere ftalks;, fo 
that if the plants fhould be thin, this will 

caufe them to fpread fo as to fill the ground, 
and likewife ftrength the ftalks. 

The land which hes both very dry and 
hea'thy, and in which both mellownefs and 
lightnefs are joined to a proper ftrength of 
foil, is that which produces the beft body, | 
and thineft rinded barley , qualities which al- 
ways recommend this grain, efpecially to the 
maltfters. Such generally is the barley of the 
growth of the hilly countries. But poverty 


_ of foil is no means requilite in land, in order 


to its producing a plump and thin rinded 
barley: though it is allowed, that poor land 
which hes dry and warm, will bear better 
corn.of this kind, than rich land in a cold and 
wet fituation : for barley does not ftand fo 

much 


. it ee 

_ much in need of ftrenoth in the land, as of 
the healthinefs and warmnefs of the foil’; 
though both are beft where they can be 
had. 

With regard to the choice of feed- barley, 
It is neceffary to obferve, that the beft grain. 
for fowing is that which is not blackifh at the 
tail, nor has a deep rednefs, but is of a pale: 
lively colour, intermixed with a bright whi- 
tifh calt, and if the rind be a little fir ivelled,. 
it will be fo much the better ; ; for tha: flight. 
fhrivelling occafioned by its having fweated in 
the mow, is a fure indication that its coat is. 
thin. The hufk of thick rind barley, being 
too ftiff-to fhrink,. will lie fmooth and Hollow, 
~ even when the infide flour has been fhrunk. 
from it. 

The neceffity of a change of feed from: 
time to time, by fowing that of the growth of 
a different fit. is'no where more evident than. 
in the culture of this grain, which otherwife- 
becomes coarfer and coarfer every year. But. 
at all times in this, as well as in all other: 
erain, the utmoft care fhould be cas that: 
the feed be full bodied.. | 

If the corn grows too rank as it is fome-. 
times thought to doin a wet fpring, mowing. 
is then much better than feeding it; becaufe 
the fcythe takes off only the rank tops, but: 


_ the fheep feed upon all indifferently ; nor 


fhould they even in any cafe be left upon it 
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too long, becaufe being particularly fond of 
the fweet end of the ftalk next the root, they 
will bite fo clofe as to injure the growth of the 
plant. . eae 

Barley is ripe when the red roan, as the 
farmers call it, meaning a reddith colour on 
the ear, is gone off, when the ears droop, 
and fall, as it were, double againft the ftraw, 
and the ftalks have loft their verdure. If it 
be full of weeds it muft lie in the fwarth till 
they are dry. It is not apt to fhed; but in 
wet weather it will be apt to fprout or grow 
mufty ; and therefore every fair day after rain 
it fhould be fhook up and turned; and when 


' it is tolerably dry, let ic made up into cocks’; 


but be fure never to houfe it till thoroughly 
dry, left it mow burn, which will make it 
“malt worfe than if it had fpired in the field, 
The common produce of barley is two or 
three quarters upon an acre. 


yy 
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YORI ROIOO NOK ROKK 


OF the Management of Wheat. 


4 Sa crop of wheat is in general, the prin 

cipal riches of farmers ‘whofe farms ene 
fift of arable land, I fhall be very full in de- 
fcribing the beft method yet practifed with 
fuccefs, for cultivating this ufeful {pecies of 
rain; and inorder to this, fhall begin with 
the method of preparing the foil by ~ plough- 

Ing; harrowing and rolling. 

‘Ploughing increafes the food of plants, by 
openiny the foil to receive the vegetable food 
from the air ; and by enlarging the furface, 

and thereby expofing a greater quantity of 
the foil to its influence, 

It enlarges the patture of plants, by open- 
ing the foil, if too folid, and making it firm 
-if too ‘light. And prepares the vegetable 
food for entering the root of plants, by reduc- 
ing vegetables to a ftate of corruption, and 
diflolving oils. | 


Tf 
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Tt may be faid, that ploughing is one of 


the moft important operations in agriculture, 


and that the greateft care is to be taken in 


the pe rformance of it. 


Though ploughing in general ferves “all 
the purpofes mentioned, yet commonly one 
of them is chiefly in view ; and according to 
the cefign in view the work is to be per- 
formed. 

When the defign of ploughine is to ens 
crealfe the food of plants, the furface cannot 
be made too uneven ; for the more uneven 
the furface is made, the greater quantity of 
the foil is expofed to the inGuence of the air, 
and the greater quantity of the food pro- 
cured. 

When the defign of ploughing is to en- 
large the pafture of plants, that kind is” beft 
that goes deepeft, ‘provided the foti_ allows) 
and moft effeétually breaks the mould ; for 
the deeper the plouch goes, the greater quan 
tity of foil is employed i in vegetation ; and 
the more effectually the mould is broken, 
the larger is the pafture in the fame quan- 
tity. oe: | | 
When the defien of ploughing is to deftroy 
root-weeds, the furface cannot be left too 
rough, nor the earth of the furrow raifed in 
too large pieces ; for the rougher that the fur- 
face is, and the larger the pieces of earth 
railed, the drought has the eafier accefs, and: 

| more 
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more effectually operates in the deftruction of 


the roots. © 


When the defign of ploughing is to deftroy 
feed-weeds, the furface cannot be made too 
fmooth, nor the mould too much broken; 
for the fmoother that the furface is made,, and 
more effectually that the mould is broken, 
the feeds are the more expofed to the influ- 
_ence of the air, the fap better preferved, ‘an 
their vegetation better preferved, 

When the defign of ploughing is to re- 
move wetnefs, the land muit be laid up, in 
high and narrow ridges; for the greater num- 
ber that there are of furrows, there are the 
greater number of drains; and the higher 
that the ridges are, the:more eafily the water 

finds its way to the furrows. : 

In ploughing there are fome general rules 
to be oblerved, whatever is the defign of it. 
Thus land isnever to be ploughed when it is 
wet. When land is ploughed wet, the defign | 
of ploughing, whatever it may be, is fruftra- 
ted ; andthis holds true in every kind of 
foil. - 4 
When ftiff foil is ploughed wet, by drying 
too fuddenly, it becomes hard, that it can re- 
ceive no benefit from the air, andthe pafture. 
Init is entirely fhut up; root weeds ftrike 
root again before the drought reaches them; 
and if there are any feed-weeds, the furface 
Mei = crufts 
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crufts fo foon, that they are prevented from 
vege tating. 

When light foil is ploughed wet, though 
it may receive fome benefit by expofing a lare- 
er furface to the influence of the air, yet its 
pores, being full of water, will prevent its 
paiture from being enlarged ; that the root- 
weeds that are in it will be deftroyed ; they 
will rather flourifh, by being tranflated into.a 
new patture. - 

The ordinary way of harrowing after feed is 
fown, is firft along the ridges, then acrofs, 
and then along again. If ridges are flat, they 
may be harrowed either along or acrofs ; and 
the work may be begun or ended either way._ 
But if the ridges are > fteep, it is improper to 
begin by harrowing acrofs, becaufe thereby 
too much of the feed will be drawn into the 
furrows. - If the ridges are very fteep, for the 
fame reafon, it is improper to harrow. acrofs 
at all. For another reafon it is thought. im- 
proper to harrow acrofs ridges when the land 
has been ploughed immediately out of lea or 
grafs. In ploughing this kind of land, the 
{ward is for the moft part turned over whole ; 
fo that when the harrow goes acrofs, inftead 


of tearing the fward, it 1s apt to turn it back 


into the furrow from whence it was taken. 
When ridges are gathered or caft, this will 
probably happen. In cafting, the earths of 
the furrows on one fide of the ridge are i 

- eg 
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* towards the crown; and, in ‘gathering . 
‘the earths of the furrows on both fides 
are turned the fame way; and therefore the 
harrows, when drawn from the crown to the — 
furrow, are apt to take hold of the unbroken 
fward, and turn it back. But this does not. 
fo readily happen when the ridge is cloven. 
Becauie in cleaving, the earths of the furrows 
on both fides of the ridge being turned from 
the crown, the harrows, in going up from 
furrow, are not in fuch danger of turning 
them back. In ploughing lea, the earths of 
the furrows are fometimes placed as exactly as 
poffible upon their edge, that jo th y may be 
the more eafily torn by the harrows. When 
thefe are turned to the crown, they do not 
‘fupport each other; and are therefore eafily 
turned back by the harrow, in going from 
the crowns to the furrows: but when the 
earths are turned to the futrows, fo they fupe - 
port cach other by their weight ; and there- 
-fore are not fo eafily turned back by the har- 
_ rows in going up from the furrows to the 
crowns 
Rolling of land is practifed with facet, 
both on ‘and lying in grafs nd on land in til- 
lage. It 1s of advantage to land in grafs, by 
pritieng « ‘own mole-hills and mole runs. It’s 
faid, that it alio deftroys fog. 
When land is laid down in .grafs for hay, 
rolling is of ule in ‘moothing “the furface ; 
and when iid down in gratis for paiture, it 
makes 
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makes the grafs ftool, or tiller, and grow 
thicker. 

There is a kind of land, which, when clover 
is fown upon it, throws out the young plants 
after froft.. Rolling, in the beoinning of win- 
ter, and immediately after the froft is gone, 
itis faid, will, in jome meafure, prevent this. 
The frit rolling prevents the froft from pene- 
trating fo deep, as otherwife it would do ; 
and the fecond makes the land firm, after 


having been loofed by the ehange from froft 


~~, 


. to open weather. 


ade may be ufed with advantage upon 


Jand in tillage. . When the land is naturally 


ftiff, and may be reduced by the harrow, roll- 
ing ig very improper; for it makes this kind 


of land ftill firmer than the harrow does. But 


if the land rifes in clods, which the the harrow 
does not reduce, rolling is very proper; for 
it fmooths the furface, and breaks the clods, 
more effectually than harrowing. | 

When the land is light and fpungy, the 
roller fhould always be applied after feed is 
fown, for it is fcarcely poflible to make the 
land too firm. 

But however all the operations of ploughing 
harrowing, and rolliag are performed, fome- 
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thing will be {till wanting to promote vegeta- 


- tion, and this want is effectually fupplied by 


certain fubitances called manures. To apply 
theie fubftances in fuch a manner, as ‘moft eftec- 
nea 
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tually to promote vegetation, it is of import- 
-ance to.know their natures, and the ways in 
which they operate. ‘This is the. more ne- 
ane as, without it, we cannot knew how 
—toapply them inthe moft prope manner to 
the different foil. ite - 

Manures are very different in their natures. 
Some of them operate in all the ways ment 
oned; and there are none of them tnat do not 
operate in more ways than one. 

The manures generally procured are dung, 
marles, afhes, {vot, fea weed, fhells, fown ve- 
getables, and water. 

Dung promotes: vegetation, by communica- 
ting to the foil a power of attracting the ve- 
setable food from the air. ‘The earth which | 
it contains, is of the abforbent kind, and at- 
tracts all the other princip'es of the vegetable 
food ; and the falts which it contains and pro- 
duces, attract oils. | | 

it likewife promotes vegetation, by pres 
paring the vegetable food “for the nourifh- 
ment of plants. 

Tt is a cuftom in fome places, to ‘fold fheep 
and cattle for the fake of their dung; which 
in this way, is ufed without any mixture. 
some writers on hufbandry give atte di- 
rections how to do this in thé moft advanta- 
geous manner. But it is needleis to confider 
thefe. The farmer muft coafider the advan- 
tage of his fheep and cattle, and not the ad- 
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vantage of the land by the dung ; and there. 


fore muft fold them in the molt. convenient 
manner. A fcore of fheep, with the beft_ma- 
nagement in fo ding, will not pro duce much 
more than ten fhillings worth of dung, in the 
feafon, above the expence of folding; a tum 
foon loft by. an injudicious management of 
them. 

Dung is moft commonly mixed with vege- 


tabies, and allowed to lie for iome ume before | 


itis uted. 

Straw is thrown before the cattle, and he 
is carried out along with the dung, and thrown 
upen the dunghill.. On the dunghill is alfo 


thrown ali the ftraw that is left prea jerving, ° 


other purpofes, and all the refufe of vegeta- 
bles and animals, uled in the farmer’s fas 
mily. 

Dung expoied to: the fun and wind, and 


wathed “by rain, loics its vegetable food; it 


ought, therefore, to. be plou_hed in as foon 
as pofible, after it has la id upon land. Some 
perions aflert, that they have found from 
experience, that dung is nothing worfe, though 
it lies a confiderable time upon jand, in cry 
weather, before it is ploughed in. This: at 
true, is contrary to what has ‘been fuppofed, 
that the vegetable food is exhaled by the fun, 
and carried off by the wind. It is probable, 
that, after dung is ipread upon land, its fer- 
mentation ceales, and the falts and oils re- 


maining 
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“maining in it may become fixed, and may 
continue fo till a new fermentation is raifed bi 
mixing the dung with the foil ; and that, by 
~ attraging acids from the air, more falts may 
be formed. By this its ofreets will be more 
fudden and violent, but fooner over. _ | 

Te maybe proper alfo to oblerve, that as 
the juices. contained in the dung are wafhed 
downwards by the rain, it Should be ploughed 
in with a very fhallow tte ow; excepting when: 
the dung is not fuficiently rotten. “In this. 
cafe it requires a deep furrow to cover it. 

The better that dung is mixed with foil,. 
the purpoles of vegetation arethe better ans 
fwered ; all parts of the foil receive equal be- 
nefit, the vegetable food is equally diftribu- 
ted, and in all parts the fermentation equally 
promoted. When dung then is laid on land,. 
tought tobe fpread as equally as pofiible.- 
This likewife prevents the breeding of qWer- 
min, which happens in fome foils, when the’ 
dune i is left in too large pieces. 

“Lime enlarges the vegetable pafture. By 
its weight 1t penetrates the foil; -and,- by its- 
fermentation with acids, it feparates. its par=- 
ticles. . 


This operation of lime is obvious to every 
_ perfon that views with attention any land that 
is thoroughly limed. It appears foft. and’ 
mellow, and. obvioufly ina -ftate of ferment- 
ation. 
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Lime diffolves the vegetable food, and eee 


it for entering the roots ate plants. It dif- 
folves all the: animal and vegetable fubftances 


which it mects with in the foi! , and converts 


them to vegetable food. We fied trom ex- 


_ perience that lime clears land of root weeds. 


Root weeds, when torn up by the plough, 
have their growth checked, and are for fome 
time ina languithing condition : if lime is 
apphed to their roots while in this fituation, 


by its diffolving power it 1s apt to deftroy | 


them. 

When lime is intended for a manure, a 
{mall quantity applied at a time is fufficient. 
Jtis probable, that it requires only a {mall 
quantity of lime to impregnate a large quan- 
tity of earth, and to communicate to it an ab- 
forbent quality, i in as high a degree as itis ca- 


-pable of receiving : and itis certain, that it is 


in proportion to the abforbent quality which 
it Mo iynicaees that the foil is enriched by 
it. This is not merely conjecture. It is cer- 
tain that a fmall qnantity of lime will im- 
pregnate a large quantity of water, and com- 
municate to it all its virtues, and thefe in as 
high a degree too as it is capable of recetv- 
ing : itisnot improbable, that it may ope- 
rate in the fame manner upon earth. Ifa 
{mall quantity of lime communicates an ab- - 
forbent quality to alarge quantity of earth, 
but has not fuch influence in diffolving ve- 

gctable 
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. getable fabftances, or in producing fermenta-. 

| tion,. it follows, that the {maller the quantity 
is,,which is applied, it will operate. the more - 

asia'manure; and the greater the hoa dae 
applied it will operate the more as a ftimu- 
lus. , 

‘There are a variety oF anes which.-are - 
‘commonly reduced to three forts: the clay, . 
the ftone, .and the fhell. 

The clay.and ftone marles are of the fame: 
nature; the fhell marle is very different from : 
boths. This-makes.it.neceflary to treat of. 
them feparately. 

Marle of the flone and clay kinds promo: es ; 
vegetation ina furprifing manner... It is pro- - 
bable,. however, that it contains in itfelf few 
of the principles of which the vegetable food 
is compounded... Plants are not able to find : 

- their food in: its. When in a bed below.the - 
». furface,.it refits.the entrance of water, like - 
til or; clay.. When near, the furface,:, and : 
turned up by the great quantities, the oil. is ; 
little better:than till, almoft quite barren. 

_. The only diere nce between {them is this ; - 
the clay. marle is . feoner: diffolved than: the - 
_ftone marle ; and commonly has a: ftronger - 
power, of deftroying. acids, and. producing - 
falts.. Dr. Home fays, that. the - clay -marle, 
which he tried, deftroyed a third more. of: 
acids than.the ftone marle,. 

B.2: | Thiefe- 
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Thefe marles feem to have much the fame 
qualities with lime ; and, therefore, mult epe- 
rate in the fame manner. 

As marle operates in the fame manner as 
lime, it follows likewife, that limed land ex- 
haufted by crops, cam receive little benefit 
from the application of marle; and that marl- 
ed land, exhaufted by creps, can receive little 
benefit from the application of lime, as it ex- 
haufts the vegetable food, the proper nature 
after 't is dug, which contains this food in the 
ereateft plenty. 

When barren land is to be improved, the 
marle fhould. be laid on in large quantities : 
but when land 1s in good order, the applying © 
a fifth or fixth part of the quantity commonly 
ufed, once in fix or feven years, may have 
very good effects. 

Afhes contain a large proportion of falt; 
they attract acids more violently than any 
other thing as yet known, but ioon Jofe their 
virtue, 

The effects of afhes will then be of the 
fame kind with lime. But as afhes contain 
falt, their operation will be more fudden ; as 
they attract acids with greater violence, and 
fooner jofe their virtue, “their operation will 
be more violent, and fooner over. This is 
confirmed by experience. The firft crop af- 
ser land is manured with afhes is commonly 


very 
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very luxuriant, and the fecond crop exhautts 
-almoft the whole of their virtues. 

As the effects of afhes are fudden and vio- — 
lent, they fhouJd be appited in oy mall 
quantities; and as they operate in the fame 
way with lime, they fhould not be applied to 
land exhaufted by lime or marle ; and fhould 
not be followed by thefe, nor repeated. 

Turf is compofed chiefly of vegetables, 
that which remains then after burning, mutt 
be of the fame nature. To'thefe the fertility 
communicated to the fail is chiefly owing. It 
is found from experience, that in proportion 


_ -to the-number of-roots contained in the turf 


the burning turns out to advantage; and 
therefore land, with a tough fward of Oras 
upon it, Is recommended as the kind moft 
proper for being improved in this manner. 
"The heat which part of the foi] receives 
from burning the heaps of turf is fuppofed to 
_ contribute to its fertility: but this can have 
little influence except to deftroy any feeds or 
roots of weeds that may be in the land. 
in burning the turf, care muft be taken to 
cover the heaps i in fuch a manner as to pre- 
vent the fire from breaking out into flame. 
Where this happens, it is’ obferved, that the 
afhes lofe part of their virtue, and that the 
parts of the field manured by them are not fo 
much enriched as the other parts are by the 
heaps of turf that are burned without flame. 
Ig 
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It is natural to think, that the earth of the 
turf, when properly piled up, will retain the 
oils of the vegetables, and prevent them from: 


afcending into the air in fmoke and flame. 


To. prevent: burnt: land ftom being ex. 
haufted,.one crop only, or two at mioft, fhould: 


‘be taken. and then turned into grafs for pa-- 


fture.. Ifa little dung is added after the firft. 
crop, its. fertility will, be the longer pre=- 
ferved:. | 

Soot cannot be procured in faeh large: 


quantities as to be uled by itfelf, excepting 


in the neighbourhood of large cities 5 it is. 
neediefs therefore to infill much upan it. 

Tt contains, oil, falt,.and earth: ‘Theley. rtz, 
feems are compounded in tuch a manner as to; 
be ready. to be conveyed into the roots. of: 
plants by. water.. For the effects of foot,, 

when fpread up on the furface, are difcovered: 

immediately after the firit rain. It promotes: 
vegetacion in the fame manner as dung,. or: 
fhell'marle. It increates the food of plants by- 
the ingredients of the vegetable foo.) which -it- 
contains. It enlarges the pafture of plants, , 

enables the foil to yareract the vegetable food 
from the air, and prepares it for entering the. 
roots of plants. by. the falt that it contains,, 
which is of the alkaline kind, attraéts and fer. 
ments with. acids; and. attr acts. and diflolvess 
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“As it contains great plenty of vegetable 
food, and as its effedts are fudden, it muit be 
laid on in very fmall quantities. Sowing it 
the fpring on winter corn or grais, feems to 
be the moft proper way of uling it. 

When the quantity lai: on is but fmall, 
and its effects. fudden, it cannot be fuppofed 
to laft long. Its virtues are commonly ex- 
 hauited by one crop. 

When its effects are over, ‘the foil in left in 


the fame fituation “as before it was laid on, 


nor exhaufted of its vegetable food, as by 
ime or afhes; and therefore it may be re- 
peated ; or it may be followed by theie ma- 
nures, as it is very proper to be applied to 
- land that is exhaufted by them. 

All the plants that grow upen the rocks 
withinireachnoF the fea are good manures. 
Thofe that grow upon the rocks that are al- 
moft always covered by the water, are the 

richeft. 

Some kinds of fea-weed are burnt for kelp. 
This, ic is thought: turns out to greater ad- 
‘vantages than ufing them as manures. 

They are of a foft pulpy nature, diffolve, 
_and foon putrefy ; and they contain oli, fait, 
and earth. They muft promote vegetation 
therefore in the fame manner as dung or 
foor. 

- Their effects are fooner over than thofe 
ef dung mixed with vegetables from a dungill 
| | for 


He, 
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for they fooner diffolve and confequently 
fooner putrify. 

They may be applied to foil in any: fituation, 
and are very proper for land that i is exhauifted 
by lime or afhes. : 

When their effects are over, the land is In . 
no worfe-a fituation than before tl rey were ap- 
plied, and any kind of manure may ee ap- 

lied after them. 

The oftener they are qpahed: ‘the land be- 
comes the richer; for the earth of which they 
are compounded, is of the abforbent kind, 
The land near the fhores, where thefe fea- 
weeds are in great plenty, and have been fo 
long ufed as manures, are among the richeft 
in Scotland and Baws! been kept conftantly i in 
tilia i 

a many places, near the fea fliore, broken 
fbells are found 3 in beds. Thefe are ufed as a: 
manure. | 

They ferment with bk and like other 
animal fub{ftances, contain oil, falt, and earth. 
The oi} and falt are not in great quantities in 
Eiger en to the ‘earth. 

Their operation muft be of the fame kind 
with that of fhell marle. 

“It is a praétice in fome places to’ fow  tur- 
mip, buck-wheat, peafe, &c. on land; and 
when grown up, to plough them down for 
manures. i 


Thefe 
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_ Thefe may be called vegetables in an eutire 
ftate, to diflinguifh them from dung made of 
eee vegetables ; though no vegetable 
can bea manure till itis putrified.: 

Wheat fhould be {wed in autumn, an 
always whea the ground is mot. Inthe 
downs of Ha nphhire. Wiithhire, and. Dorfet- 
fhire, farmers. begin to iow their wheat in Au- 

 guft, if any rain has tallen, and even employ 
. their people to ‘ow ane place while they reap . 
another, if wet weather interrupts’ them in 
their barveft, for i the corn is not forward 
in autumn, fo as to cover the round before 
-. winter, it feldom docs well on thole high dry 
Jands, efpecial ly ifthe enfuag {pring prove 
y likewife dry. -In low {trong lands, tome hut 
‘bandmen think they are in. edad: een if 
they get theirwheat into the grown d by the 
middie of November ;,nay, 1t fometimes is. 
Chriftmas, or even later, before al! their wheat 
is fown,. But this late fown wheat, belides 
_ being apt to run too much to icraw, elpecia lly: 
if the ipring be eae is liable to. be A aa 
out of the ground by frotts., . 
dn general, all wheat fucceeds bef” upon 
ftrong “foils, efpeciaily if they have been well 
beinedi fo that. the -corn, lies: cry : buts as 
fome force of this grain thrive;better in dome: | 
foils than others, it might redqund. to the: 
public welfare it aabre partic ular obier ations 
" were judicioylly made in regard to each eae 
than 
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than have hitherto been. The white epge- 
fhell wheat is reckoned belt for light lands, 
and to fow with rye for meflin , becaufe it ri- 
pens fooneit, It fhould alfo be the fooneft in, 
the ground, This fpecies is much fown in 
Effex, upon their hazely brick earths, or 
loams ; as the red wheat, and the Poland 
bearded wheat alfo is there, and in Hertford-- 
fhire upon {tiff yellow c'ays. The white Po- 
Jand, or pole-river- wheat has not a hollow 
ftraw, and therefore not fo fubject to lodge as 
other corn that has. This kind is particular- 
Jy fi. for lands where ‘the crop is apt to rur 
much to ftraw. 

In Oxtfordfhire, they havea fort of wheat 
which they call long coned wheat, and rec; 
koned the beft forrank clays. Its ft aw not 
being hollow, it is the lefs liable to lodge, 
and "armers allow that it is the leaft apt te 
‘be mildewed, or be eaten by birds, frona 
which jaititis greatly guarded by its lo g 
rough awns 5 bur the flour of it is fomewhat 
cowrfe.” Their white kind of red eared wheat 
ha: a.white ear anda red grain, and 1s a very 
good fort for clayey land. It yields a good 
crop, and feldom imuts. 

in Staffordfhire, they reckon the red Lam- 
mas or bearded wheat the beft for cold lands 
or itiff clays. 

» In Berkfhire is a wheat called pendulura 

wheat : 


| a oe 
wheat, from the hanging of its ear, much like 
the cone wheat. 
In Northamptonhhire, they have a fort of DN 
- wheat with a white flraw and reddish ear and 
grain; muchcommended ter the plumpnels 
and largeneis of the grain, and the ftrength 
of the ftraw, which prevents its being fubjest 
tolodge; & not apt to be eat by birds. They 
have alfo a red eared bearded wheat, and a 
fort of pollard or ad wheat, as it is call- 
ed, known in Suffex by the name of fuller’s | 
wheat, which has fo cl lofe and thick a hufk, 
that the birds never injure it. —' ~ 
The beft time for fowing wheat is about 

the beginning of September, , efpecially if ane 
rain has fallen; a circurnftance fo efential, 
“that if the earth be very oe the farmer had 
| better flay till friendly fhowers have moitten 
ed his feil, chan put his corn in ground where 
it will not grow before it has been wet, ler the 
time be ever fo lone. Mr. Mortimer fays he © 
__ has known wheat to > be fo muftied and {poiled 
by laying long in the greund before ae 
) came, that it has never grown ‘at all: 
|. which he adds, that he has likewife feen ges 
_ good crops of wheat from‘feed fown in July. 
_-Atall events, the husbandman fhould take 
) care to have his wheat fowing finifhed by 
_the middie of October. Whoever neglect 
ne ar info doing & 8. want of proper osco- 
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nomy in his affairs, and will have caufe to 
repent the delay. | 

Early fowings require lefs feed than 1! ate 
ones, becaufe the plants then rife better, an d 
acquire ftrength to refift the winter’s cold. 
More feed fhould always be allowed for poor 
Jand than for rich, becaufe a greater number 
of plants will perith on the former, Rich 


lands, fowed early, require the leait feed of 


any. 
Another by nete pee high the husband. 


men fhould carefully attendto in fowine, is 
that his eftimate of feed be formed, not as 
the Capacity of any particular meafure, but 
from the Pega of grains which the meafure 


_will contain ; becaufe the crains of fome 


cro#ths BRabeee are much larger than thofe 
trom off other lands, thou igh not of the fame 
ipecies, and perhaps equaily cood. By not 
confidering this, the_ ground will of courfe 
frequently be fown too thick, or too thin: 
though I-beheve farmers are feldom apt torun 
into this lafk extreme. That they t o often © 
commit the former error, fo m: anifettly con- 
trary to their intereft in every reipect, is de- 
monftrated by reaion, ° and by daily experi 


ence :---but neither of thefe is fufficient to. 


make them: deviate from the beaten trad. Tn- 
ftead of the wfua! allowance of three bufhels 
of fied wheat to an-acre of land, repeated 


-trials have shewn that half that quanuty is ge- 
nerally 


eae 
nerally more than fufficient: confequently a 
great deal of corn is actually thrown away; 
for the expence of purchafing feed, which: 
moft fkilful hufbandmen do, at leaf every 
other year, amounts to a confiderable article 
in large farms, and ina whole country, merits 
the attention of the public, pe y in (carce 
yearsh 
More feed is commonly {owed upon new 
_ broke up ground, than upon that which has 
been longer in tillage. rom half an inch 
to three inches is the ufual depth at which 
wheat is planted, according to the of 
_ the foil; the fiffeft lands-requirine the hhal- 
lowe!t fowing, as was before obferved. The 
general cuftom is, to fow it under furrew, 
which is certain'y moft advifeable if che foil b 
fhallow, to prevent the plants being Baek 
~ eut by the winter’s frofts, or their roots being 
left bare by the drying winds in the pring. 
Some fow in broad caft, either with. a fingle | 
caft, ora double bout, harrowing once be- 
tween; after which the ground is again har- 
rowed feveral times, till the feed jis Twelle co- 
vered, Flowever, a great dealof it will become 
the prey of birds, in this manner of fowing. 
On the other hand, in plant ting the corn deep 
there is the greater danger of its being eaten 
off by the worms between the grain and the 
: ‘aks 
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Great care fhould be taken to guard againft 
the rooks jult at the time when the wheat is 
fhooting up. Thefe miichievous birds per- 
ceive its fprouting much fooner than the far-: 
mer cai, and are led-by the fhoot to pick it 
up. They muft therefore be carefully kept 
off the ground for a week -or ten days at this 
feafon; for at the end of thar time the blade 
will be grown up, and the grain fovexhaufted 
of its fubftance, that they will not give them. - 
felves any trouble about ftealing it. They 
ever moleft the wheat which is fown aboue 
Michaelmas: becaufe fo much grain of the 
late harveft then lies {cattered about the ficlds, 
that they find it eafier to pick up that, than 
to fearch for corn under ground, in the new- 

fown lands, «a aise 
No part of hufbandry requires the farmer's 
attention more, than keeping his land free 
from weeds. The cemmen method of weed- 
ing is very abfurd: for. in that practice the 
weeds are to grow till the wheat begins to ear, ~ 
and they are in ower; by which means, the 
ground being covered by the corn, all the 
low weeds are hid, left to ripen, and {cat- 
ter their feeds: only the tall weeds ate taken 
out ; and if the people employed are not care- 
ful, many of thefe will efcape them, by be- 
ing fo intermixed with the ftalks of the wheat, 
as not inftantly to be diftinguifhed. At the 
dame time great numbers of the plants of 
: wheat 
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wheat broken and and trod under foot by the 
weeders. | 

To sbi late thele i inconveniences, Mr. Mil- 
Jar recommends the methods now practifed 
by good kitchen gardeners, who clear their | 
sround with a fmall kind of hoe, which, if 
ufed among the wheat early in the {fpring, be- 
fore the ground is covered by the blades of 
corn, will effectually eradicate all the weeds, 
efpecially if this work be done in dry wea- 
ther; becaufe, being fmall, me then foon 
wither and die. If the sround | nappens to be 
very full of weeds, it may be neceflary to go 
over it a fecond time, about a fortnight after 
the firft, to cut up thofe which may have been 
too {mall to be noticed. By this means the 
corn will be kept clean, freed from robbers 
which would deprive it of due nourifhment, 
and there will not be time for new weeds to 
grow io as afterwards to do it any great pre- 
_ judice: for the ground wil! be fo much fhaded 
by the corn, that the weeds will thereby be 
_ kept down, in fuch manner as not to ripen — 

-their feeds before harveit. 

If, at the time of this operation, fome of 
the plants are cut up where they grow too 
clofe, the reft will certainly be greatly be- 
nefited thereby. 

Wheat ts ripe when its ftraw is turned yel- 
Yow, its ears hang, no greedinefs appears in 
the middle of them, and the grain is hard 

C 3 when 
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when bitten. From four to five quarters is 
reckoned a good crop: bur fome would hard- 
ly credit how much beyend this the produce 
of good ground, thoroughly well cultivated, 
may be increafed. 7 " 

Both wheat and rye may be cut fomewhat 
before they are thoroughly ripe, efpecially if 
they be lodged; for if the ftraw be broken, 
it will no longer convey: any nourifhment to 
the grain, becaufe the grain will harden af- 
- terwards in the fheaf; whereas, if it be let 
ftand till it is too ripe, it will fhed greatly in 
cutting, binding, and carrying home. To pre- 
vent this inconvenience, tie it in the evening, 
and carry 1: off early the next morning. And 
indeed it muft be alliwed, that very great 
difadvantages neceffarily attend the letting of 
fome forts of corn fland till their grains have 
acquired their utmoft maturity. Both the 
chaff and the fodder are the worle for it; and 
if {uch ripe corn takes wet, the increafe in 
malt is loft, if it be barley, it having already 
fpent itielf; and if be wheat, the quality of 
the flour is greatly impaired, and the quan- 
tity confiderably leflened, But if corn be eut 
ereenifh, it will bear a pretty deal of wet 
without damage’; for it will not imbibe the 
water like full ripe corn, but only take in fo 
much as ta be' kindly fed thereby. Again, 
if any fort of corn be blighted, the fooner it 
is cut doyn, though but half sipe, the better 

: if 
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will be’: for Kine: can no longer be 
conveyed to it’by the ftraw 5 but it will be fed 
by lying in the ear. The ftraw. would be- 
come: more and more brittle, by ftanding ull 
‘the corn is Tipe; and the grain comes the 
clearer from the husk, when threfhed, if rhis 
blichted fors. be cut early. 

One man, with a binder, may reap an acre 
of wheat, and forewhat more of rye, in a 
day, if the corn fland well, he will allo clear 
about an acre of peas, vetches, &c. in the 
fame {pace of time. 
The two ulual ways of cutting corn, are 
‘either with the feythe, or with the fickle. 
The former is commonly ufed for oats and 
barley, or fometimes, for bie ‘thin, fhort 
wheat, and the fickle is eeneral ly’ appropria- 
- ted to the reaping of tal i and thick wheat and 
rye. The feythe difpatches fo much more 
work than the fickle, that the difference of 
_expence between reaping an acre, or mowing 
it, is nearly in the propertion ef five to two, 
‘Ie is a well-know maxim that wheat thould 
be left for fome days in the field, after ir is 
cut, before it is inned: this, the farmers 
think, and not without reafon, improves its 
quality; the dews plump the kernels, aad 
the fun brings it to proper and perfect fate of 
maturity. 
_ Thefe then are sithe benefits that refult from 
_teaving she fheaves for fome time abroad; 
but 
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but itis neceffary the weather fhould be fine, 
or great-loffes are often the comequencs of 
this practice. 

Sometimes, when the farmer leaft-expects 
it, the weather fets in foul, and it rains for 
feveral weeks fucceffively :-1t is then very dif- 
ficult to preferve the wheat from being great- 
ly damaged, notwithftanding the contrivances 
thar have Leen thought of for this purpofe. 

Some fhock their “theaves, fetting them up 
in traves of fix theaves of a fide, and two to 
cap them; but this is’a very dangerous me- 
thod, and never, to be practifed after much 
rai has fallen: if the fheaves were dry when 
the traves were fet up, from .an expectation 
of its raining, it is great fervice; but if the 
fheaves are firft {uffered to be wet, ten to one. 
bur the corn fweats, fprouts and rots, by be- 
ing clofe confined trom the a€tion of the air. 

After al), I-am apr to think that it is full 
as well not co cap the fhocks; for if the rain 
is not very heavy and conftant indeed, the 
ears, provided they do not touch the ground, 
will dry nearly as faft as-they are weited. 

In Middlefex, Kent, and fome parts of 
Eifiex they generally bind their wheat as they 
reap ; but then it muft be fuppofed thar their 
crops are, for the moft part, pretty clear from 
green ek which would otherwile cauie the 
fheaves to {weat violently in the mow, and 
Brfayly damage to the corn, | 

“When © 
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Wher a farmer is fo unfortunate as to have 
his wheathheaves thoroughly wette d, if fine 
weather enfues, I would by all means advile - 
him to unbind them, and afterwards fpread 
them out to be dried by the fu. This fimple 
method will often prevent great lofies, and the — 
wheat may at lait be got in in tolerable 
order. 

lf the rain, hawower: fhould continue long, | 

and there fhould be danger of the kernels — 
growing, which by obfervation he may eafily 
judge of, I would advife the thinking farmer 
—inftantly to carry it home wet as itis, and af- 
terwards manage it as I fhall direc from my 
own frequent experience, 
_ -When the waggon, or cart, comes home 
loaded with fheaves, let them be thrown pro» 
mifcuoufly into the bay of the barn; and nok 
regularly moved 5 for it is neceflary they 
fhould lie hollow, ahr’ the air may get into 
the vacuities, and fo prevent the fheaves 
from heating during the little time they are to 
continue in the fituation above defcribed. 

Let our farmer next prepare fome cutting. 
boxes, fuch as horfe meat is cut in, in Kent, 
and fome other counties. The number of 
thefe boxes fhould be according to the quan- 
tity of wheat he has wet; but three or four 


conftantly kept gong will do a great deal 
ef work. 


i 
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With thefe cutters let the ears be cut off 
from the wet fheaves; and when a fufficient 
quantity are collected from all she boxes, let 
them be put loofely up in facks, and -carried 
to a malt-kiln, there to be regularly and gra- 
dually dried; and when the firft parcel is 
done, another i is to fucceed, and fo on til the 
whole work is completed. 

This method I can; from my own experi- — 
ence, recommend to our readers; and it is 
lefs expence than at firft thought would be 
- imagined. The heat of the kiln may be kept 
up higher than when malt is drying, as the 
chaff of the ear will prevent the kernel of the 
wheat from being damaged by the fire, unlefs 
__the heat is very intenfe indeed ; but it will, 
however, be proper to keep the ears gently 
flirring, with a fork, or rake, during the 
time they are diying. 

In this management the farmer will find 
advantages ; Sod hig wheat’ will, with a very 
inconfiderable additional expence, be nearly 
as good in a wet harveft, as if it was houfed 
im ever fo good order, in ane fun fhining wea- 
ther. 

If, by chances after you have cut off the 
ears from the fheaves, the weather fhould 
change, and become fine, you may often dry 
them without the afliftance of the kiln, by © 
{preading them thin on a large threfhing-cloth, 
and turning them frequently with a wooden 

rake ; 
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rake; and even, if by this method you thou 
not entirely dry them, it will {till bring th 

. forward that the kiln will eafily complet 


a muft, however, before T conclude, cau- 


tion the bier: not to fuffer the kiln to be 
much heated, unlefs the ears are kept con- 
ftantly ftirring during the time they are dry- 
ing. 


Of 


tee yeaa 


( ‘ATS. Mr. Miller reckons four forts, 
* cultivated in England, viz. the white, 

the black, the brown or red, and the 
naked oat,-ia which, though fuppofed to be 
caly accidental varieties, he has never ob- 
atts pai! altération where they .-have’ een 
c lttwared feparately for many years. Th 


eir 
p nerpal difference is in the colour of their 
£ Ale 

he white fert, which is. moft commor 
a padon, Hiakes the whiteft meal, and. 
is fy ditv Mee where the ahabitants live 
mock, uponoaw. - The black oat is more 
cel ted oo sos northern parts of England, 
Hd 3 ee ~d a hearty feed for horfes, 
Red wats-are conch: cultivated! in Derbyfhire, 
Seufordiis _ Chefhire, but are feldom 
feen in any of —& .canties near London, tho’ 


abe 
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vas they area very hardy fort, and yield a good. 
-increafe, they will be weil worth propagating, 
efpecially in all ftrong lands. | The {traw of 
thefe oats 18 of a brownifh red colour, as is 
-alfo the grain, which is very full and heavy, 
and efteemed better food for horfes than el- 
ther of the other forts. The naked oat is 
Jeait common ia the fouthern parts of Eng-_ 
-land ;. but in the northern counties, in Scot- 
land, and in Wales, it is pretty much cu ti- 
vated, and is particularly efteemed, becaufe | 
“its grain threfhes clean out of the hufk, and 
need not be carried to the mill, to be made 
into. oat-meal or erift. 
'_ Oats ate often ‘fown after a crop of wheat, 
rye, or barley ; ; in which practice the common 
method is to turn in the ftubble, with one 
ploughing, about the beginning oF Bebruary, 
and fow the feed with a broade caft at twice, 
harrowing it in, onee after the firft fowing, 
and five or fix times after the fecond, obfery- 
ing-to draw the harrow once or twice acrofs 
the furrows, to break the clods and cover the 
feeds ; but at the other times to karrow in the. 
fame direction as the furrows, left the ftubble 
fhould be raifed on the furface. But it would 
be better hufbandry to ploagh in the ftubble in 
autumn, that it may ret in winter, and to 
‘pive the land another ploughing, and a good 
harr owing, juft- before the oats are iown. 
This will render the ground finer, and fic 
| | ne es 
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to receive the grain, the increafed produce 


of which will amply repay the exttaordinary - 


‘tillage of tillage. 


When oats, as it frequently happens, are 


-fown upon a lay, or Gn ground new breken_ 


up; after only one ploughing, which is given 
“in January, when the earth is moift, to” turn. 


‘down the fward ; the harrowing muft be in 
the fame direction as the furrows, or but very 
litele acrofs, for fear of raifing the turf.. Bur 
“this again is bad hufbandry : for the eround 

would be brought to a much bitter ith for 
other grain, as a preparation for which this 
fowing is chiefly intende'!, by giving the 
{ward time to rot before the cats are fown; 
becauie the roots of the grafs will prevent 
thefe of the corn from ftriking downward. 

« jack ‘eats delight in a moter foil than 


«the owhite - fort, and, being a hardier plant, | 


«may be fown a ‘month earlier. - The white, 
which preter a dry. land, and will do well on 
eravel and fand, are the beft of all corn for 


grovrid fubjeét to quick-grafs or weeds, be- _ 
czule it may be ploughed later for them, and - 


they- rife fooner, and top the weeds better 
than black oats. “The weather cannot be too 


ey when white oats’ are fown; eh the. 


“sound may then be morfter for them thai 
Bilis willendures; becaufe this laf, having 


-a thinner ceat; is euee chilled by imbibing. 


tl.e wet, which may perhaps burft many of tts 
vefiels s 5 


bs. 2. 
‘veflels ; whereas white oats, being protected 
by a double hufk, better refi Giting tne enter | 
ing of the moifture. Mr. Lifle, ah makés : 
thee remarks, adds, that, according to the 
_ beft of his obfervations, white-oaks require a 
rich feeding foil; becaule their haulm, or 
ftraw, running to a great Jargenels, cannot be _ 
fuprorted without good juices and moifture 5 
- that whire chalky ground, though in never 
1a good heart, will. “be unfruitful with white 
oats ; and that a mixe sd mould, between white 
and re‘ ‘ clay, of which there is a great dealin 
the hilly parts of Hamphhire, is not feeding 
enough for them. The red and the white 
| clays, when in good heart, carry moifture 
“enough, and are very fit for this grain. 
‘The common allowance of feed oats is four 2 
bufhels to an acre; but. Mr. Miller rightly... © 
thinks three buthels more than enough: and _ 
_ the ufual p-oduce is about twenty-five bufhels 
from an acre; though he obterves, that he 
has fometimes known more than 30° bufhels 
reaped from-that extent of ground. | 
' When cats are about-four inches high, in- 
telligent hufbandmen run a wooden rolley 
over them, after a fhower of rain has foftened 
the clods, by the breaking of which in this 
manner, freth earth is laid. to the roots of the 
piants, their cillering is confiderably increaled, 
if they have not been fown too thick, and the ~ 
furface of the field is fmoothed; fo that Mes 


2 nowers, 
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mowers, at harvett, are able to ent clofe te 


the oround, as it is very fit they fhould, be- 
caufe oats feldom grow highs Both oats and 
barley fhould be careful ly weeded, 
Oats are ripe when the ftraw turns yellow, 

the grain becomes hard, and the chaff begins 
to open and fhew the feed: When mowed, 

they generally let lie fome time for the due 
and rain to plump al and make them 
threfli well, and, if weedy, to kill the weeds: 
but rain wet them much, they fhould be car- 
ried off.as foon as they can be got tclerably 
dty again, or they will fhed ; for oats may be 
inned the wetteft of any corn, if the weeds 
among them be but dead. Even in very 
harvefts, when other erain is fpoiled, this 
will receive little or no damage, the furface of 


its flraw and ears being fo fmooth and com- 


pact as to turn off water, and of fo dry a na-’ 


‘ture, that, though houfes wer, they will not 


heat in the mow, or become mouldy, as other 
erains ufally do. This is a valt advantage in 
northern climates, where the harveft is’ gene- 
rally late, and the autumn wee, 


The 
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The following letter from Mr, Lamb, on the 
beft method of cultivating black oats, and: 
recommending more frequent ploughings 

than are ufually afforded them, will, we 
are perfuaded, be acceptable to our readers. 


~~ Gentlemen, 


Aving been for many years a practical 
farmer in the eaftern part of the county. 
of Effex, you will nor, I hope, think me im- 
pertinent in troubling you on the culture of 
black oats, which I have very often with ad- 
vantage fown. Molt of my neighbours pre- 
- fer the white Poland oat, which may, Lown, 
in fome circumftances of foil and fituation, be 
_beft. I prefer the black oats becaufe they 
are hardielt, for which reafon they fuit beft 
‘with my convenience ; for, as a confiderable 
tract of the farm I occupy is licht land, I am 
under a fort of neceffity of fowing this foil 
early, or if a dry fummer followed, 1 fhould. 
have no return at harveit. | 
Few people allow more than one plough- 
ing for a crop of oats; but fuch as follow this 
practice are very wrong-headed; for they 
may afiure themfelves, that no crop pays bet-- 
ter for ploughing than oats; and it is on this 
account thar I generally give my land de- 
_ figned for oats three tilths ; whence I.am.mo- 
PF rally 
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rally certain arifes the largenefs of my crops, - 
fo: [| have feldom under five, oftener fix, and 
very frequently leven quarters from an acre, 
throughout a field. 

Your readers will not be furprifed at my 
having good alii when I obferve, that I 
almott every year [ow fome oats on a fallow 
that has been well duneed,; and this I aver 
to be good hufbandry, as it abates the rank- . 
nefs of the foil, kills many of the weeds, and © 
prepares the land in an excellent manner for a” 
fucceeding crop of fweet wheat; but I mutt 

obferve, that J always clear my land of the 
fill oat-flubble before I attempt to plough 
for the wheat. | | 

I fow black oats’ the firft week in Febru- 
ary, by which time I have generally an op- 
portunity of getting the see in proper order, 
for a licht foil is {con wet, foon dry. 

Tet ine mention cnce more to your readers, 
that it is alight foil, which 1s apt to burn a 
crop, that I fow my black oats fo ear'y as the 
beyvinning of’ February; for fhould any of 
them attempt to fow them {fo early in a moitt,, 
co'd, fiff foil, and a hard froft fhould follows. 
the young blade would, in all probability, be 
killed. “ 

I muft alfo remark, that when I fow oats 
thus early, it is generally under furrow ; yet 
I fometimes fow them broad en and plough 


them: in. 
Tt he 


Je 


as 
Meee 
The quantity of feed |, for the mot part, 
“ule, 1S abou: three bufh els, which I find to 


be enough ; nay, I have fometimes from only. 


two bufhels had a good crop; but thea | 


- have been particularly careful and attentive to 
the. goodnels of the feed, without which pre- 

- eaution I, fhould. net, jets the lea on had 
been ivenral le indeed, have { fucceed led: 


I have found 1a very & wood way to fow firfk 
half my quantity: of feed under furrow, and 
afterwards, fowing the remainder broad-cafty. 


harrow it ins and this is often my practice 


when ! fow the latter end of February, or the: 


beginning of March. > 


When: 5 fow oats. after wheat, which how- 
ever 18 not very fre equent! y, 1 turn up: the 
flubble as foon as I convenienty can aftets 
the harveit, and leave it rough threugh the 


winter. The firft fine weather after Chrift- 
mas, I lay it down fmooth, with the barrows, 


and immediately give it a crofs ploughing, 
“As foon as February comes in, if it is not a 
hard froft, I make the land as fine as I ‘pofii- 
bly can by the harrows, raifing’ a fine mould 
to the furface, which is to be aie bed.for the 


oats to lie in; for I fow my oats dire&tly un- 


der furrow ; after which | pafs a moderate- 


“fixed roller over the field, and then give it a. | 


flight feratch with a pair of light harrows, 


_erop I have no realon to complain. of. 


This. hufbandry generally ee biag me a 
My 
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My chief reafon for troubling you with this 
Hey is, to endeavour to perluade my bro-’. 
ther farmers that sis do not, in general, al- | 
low their oats a fuficient number of ey 
ings, one being the ftated quantity. 

Tf they would plough twice for this crop, 
they would receive more than twenty hhillings: 
an acre for their trouble; but if they would 
confult their ewn interefts, and allow three 
plougbings, it would-often make fifty pounds _ 
difference to them in a field of twenty acres : 
this they will, perhaps, think wonderful; but 
iris no lefs true. 

‘The black oats require particularly to be 
fown early, e{pecially if the farmer withes to 
have them of a fine oloffy ebon colour, and 
that the crop fhould corn well; for if they are: 
_ fown late, and wet weather follows foon after 

- fowing, they will be apt to. run all to ftraw; 
and if dry weather, and the foil is gravelly, ic 
is a chance but it may be burnt up. 

I] have found by experience, that black oats: - 
will yield a very large crop after turneps; and 
this 1 believe is imply owing to their being 
fown in a fine tilth; for the mould cannot 
but be reduced to very fmall. particles if a: 
crop of turnips has been well huibanded, ef- 
pecially if itis in alight foil, 


Iam, &c. 
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‘be fuffered to ftand cil! fully nv the grain 
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Of the Management of Rye. 


pO ore {pecies of corn, preatly cultivas 
ted in the northern parts of England. 
Mr. Miller is of opinion that all the rye 
“fown in Enpland is the fame fpecies, though | 
_diftinguithed by farmers into two varieties of 
winter and fpring rye, as he has not been 
able, by the moft fedulous experience, to find 

difference, 

~The winter Rye, which has the largeft 


grain, is what the generality of farmers culti- 


vate. It is fown in autumin, or at the fame 
time as wheat ; and in many of our northern 
countries, as well as in Wales, they are often 
mixed aricl fown together; though as Mr. 
Miller rightly obferves, this mult be very 
bad hufbindry, becaufe the rye will. ripen 
fooner than the wheat; fo that if the latter 


of 


% 
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of the former will thed; nor can thisbe prae- 


tifed where the pe eople are not atcuftomed 
to eat rye-bread : for though fome account it 


good when mixed, it is fo very clammy that. 


few. who have been wvfed to wheaten bread 
will ever relifh it. 
Rye is generally fown on poor, lime- ftone, 


ors gravelly, or fandy foils, where wheat - 


will not thrive, and in fuch places it dées s very 


well. The oround fhould be dry when it is 


fown : for if much rain-falls, even after the 


fowing, before the.rye is- come up, it often 


rots In-the earth. It indeed rifes in a much 
fhorter time than wheat. 


When fown upon light Jand, “it ripens 


much earlier than a cold fiff oround, and by 


continuing to fow it in fuch a “foil during two” 
or three years, it will be forwarded fo much. 


has been long raifed upon {trong cold ground. 


For this reafon, thofe who are obliged to fow, 
rye towards fpring, generally provide them- - 


felves with this early feed. A little fprinkling 
of dung or mud, though it be but halt the 


quantity commonly for other corn land, will? 


Aner 


’ as'to-fipen a month earlier than that which - | 


if laid upon the he ground, greatly advance 


the crop. The ufua! allowance ts two bufhels 
of feed to a ftatute acre, or, it it be new” 
broken ground, or Jand fubje&t to worms, 

about a peck more; end the produce com- ~ 


- | monly 


| 2). a 
monly: is about twenty buthels’ upon every, 
; acre. 

The fmall rye may be fown in the {pring, 
ator the fame time as oats, and ufually ri- 
- pens’as foon as the other fort: but if the fea- 
_ fon prove wet, It is apt to run much to itraw, 
and the grain 1s generally lighter than the 
other. The chief ule of this fort is to re-fow 
lands where the autumnal crop has failed. 

This corn is ripe when its flraw turns vel. 
low, its ear hangs, ard its grain is hard. Ie 
is not very apt to fhed; and therefore, if it 
be weedy, though this ought never to be the 
_‘cafe with any corn, it: fhould be let lie upon» 
_ the ground, or gavel, as fome call it, a week | 

-or ten days after it is cut, if the weeds do not 
_ Sry fooner, before it be bound up ; for other- 
_ wile thofe weeds will give in the barn, make 
_ the rye not threfh well, and render it muity. 
~ But as this e! ain will grow in the ear fooner _ 
than any other, if it be wet, particular care 
muft be taken, efpecially if rain comes on, 
-to-turn it at leaft once in two or three days, 
_-and lay the ears upon the itubble, as high 
above the ground as can be. This will help 
“to preferve it from ee ae : but if 


- {kin to bork Sy RS DIE i ee cm id Carries” 
_ off foul humours, which’ hard exercile and 
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* bad provender may have lett inthem, It is 
-alfo a moft excellent feed for geefe. I cannot 
fay the fame with re{pect to hogs, for which 
arimal it feems to me to be too -dloofening 
infomuct that I have given a great deal a 
it to chem when, put.up to feed, both dry and 
boiled, without perceiving in their ficth. 

Ryeis very generally liked for bread by che 
people ef countries in which it grows coim- 
monly, and «ho are therefore much ufed to | 
it; apfomuch, that many of them {cruple not 
to prefer it to wheat, the bread of which pre- 
fenily grows dry.. They are, however, num- 
be Is of perfons, who, though pied to it from 

their youth, can never religh it. Some object 

to the fourneis of it. when. made with leven, 
and others, to the natural fweetnefs of che 
a which is difagreeable, efpecially with © 
he favourinels.of fief meat; and, indeed, I 
am myfe'f of this number. 

I agree intirely with Mr. Miller, that. it 
mut be very bad hrfbandry to. fow wheat 
and rye together, as the latter will ripen much 
earlier than the former, and. feveral obvious — 
inconveniences enfye. They who like meflin, 
may ae them to their mind when carried to 
the mill, without any inconvenience. *. . 

Many incidents may hinder the fowing ‘of 
tye 2. autumn; the’ ground fhould, by all 
means, be dry, "when it 1s fown, and heavy — 
rains after it is fown may rot.it in the. ground - 

) before 
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before it come up: fo that the fowing of 
fpring-rye becomes an object well deferving 
our attention : and all che directions and cau. 
tions which can be given about it fhould be 
nicely attended to. | he 
As drynefs is eflential to the fuccefs of rye, 
it feems advifeable to delay the fowing of 
fpring-rye as long as can be, with any pro- 
fpect of fuccefs, rather than not have both 
the ground dry for fowing, and the fucceed- 
ing weather for fome time after fowing likely 
to be fair, efpecially as rye foon rots in the 
ground, if wet. ee , ; 
The ground defigned to be fown with rye 
in fpring, fhould be laid in winter with high 
_ ridges, and have good drains to carry off the 
water, that it may be as dry as poflible when 
Owns or | 
_ Hot manures fhould be ufed, and particu- 
larly lime,which will bring on a fpeedy fhoot- 
ing. It was long a prevailing opinion, that 
lime was not a proper manure for the {oil in 
~ which the lime-ftone was found ; but experi- 
ence has fhewn the vanity of this notion. 
Rolling may be more neceffary to fectle the 
earth about the roots of plants of ry: fown in 
(pring than'in antumn,, for the winter frofts 
will have broke down the clods unco the 
roots of the autumn-fown rye, though indeed 
the rains may have partly wafhed that earth 
away. 
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A moderate fowing of foot, after the’ plants 
are come up and rolled, may be of great ad- 
vantage. Adel clen Ruflicum, vol. IV. page 
22. Aon . 

The fame i ingenious gentleman has obliged 
the world with the following cbfervations on 
a.courle of crops; by which it appears that 
rye-land, is nearly, if not quite, as valuable 
as wheat-land. 

_ The lands of Nether Dunsforth, in the 
weft riding of this county, are in general, a 
flrong clay, and bear good wheat. “The lands 
at Jiclperby, a few miles diftant, a good 
black loam, which bear good rye, but, on 
repeated trials, prove too light for wheat, as” 
the moft fenfible farmers there affirm. Be 
this as it will, the Jands let at the fame prices 
in both places, viz. at ten fhillings per acres 
and we fhall fee that it may be as well sf 
forded, according to the courfe of their crops, 
&c. which. I learned only lately from two _ 
fenfible farmers,’ one of them living art the” 
former place, on an eftate of my father’s, and 
the other at the latter, and defirous to fucceed 
his companior as tenant to my father. 

At FASE by they have a crep of rye, then. 
a crop of barley, then a crop of peas, then 
anotber crop of barley, and fo-round again ;_ 
-and they oblerve that the peas fo mellow the 
eround, that their fourth crop is s better than 
their fecond. | 

Te 
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“HG bring thefe crops to a fate coffiparifon, 
“we muft fay, that the Dunsforthmen havé five 
crops of wheat, and five of blendings, in fit- 
teen years; and that the Helperby men have 
three crops ef rye, three crops of peas, and 
fix crops of barley, in the fame fpace. 

To eftimate the real value of thefe crops, 
Without too much nicety, we may fappole 
that the wheat is, one year with another, 
worth’ one fhilling and fix-pence per bufhel 
more than the rye; and that there are twenty- 
five bufhels of wheat and thirty of rye on an 
acre. We will take the medium price of 
wheat to be four fhillings and fix-pence, and 
‘of rye three thillings. 


Ain acre’s crop of wheat then 


would be - ‘ 5126 
Ditto of rye yas ordiim ks 4A OO 


| Difference - > 2 2:6 
But as the flraw of rye is Coen to. 'e 

be much more valuable, and of 

greater quantity, .and the ex- 

pence of manure and feed to be | 
leis, we may fafely dedu@t - o 10 0 


Sothat the real difference of pro- 
_ fit on one acre will be - © 12 6 
The crops of blendings and of peas 
may be reafonably reckoned as 
@n a par. 
Es The 
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The difference of profit then’ be- 
twixt three crops of wheat and 
blendings on one fide, and three 
crops of 1 rye and peas on the other 
willbe - - 17 6) 
We are now gentlemen to confider the 
difference between the two remaining crops 
of wheat and two additional crops of blend- 
ings on one fide, ard the fix crops of Panay 


on the other. 
Suppofing the charge af both fides - 


to be the fame, (and there will 
be no confiderable difference) 
the two crops of wheat will be 
worth ' If § ® 


‘Acrop of ble endingt ufually falls be- 


Yi 


twixt Gfteen and twenty bufhels 
‘to the acre, and the. medium > 
price is three fhillmgs per bu- — 
bufhel: the value of a crop 
then, at an average will be . 
venteen bufhels and a half, a 
three fhillings, that is two 
pounds twelve fhillings and fix- 
pence, and of two crops of an . 
acre ee owe 
A crop of bate 18 nities thirty 
two bufhels to the acre. at 
the place in queftion; and the 
m dium price per quarter is 
‘one pound: the value there- | 
| fere 
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fore of the torn of an acre of 


barley is four pounds, or of fix 


crops “ = 


‘But the ftraw of barley is fo yalu- 
able that it may be reckoned to — 


_ exceed the Adee ‘of reaping 


I did not enquire whether the men: 
of Helperby fow clover with. - 
their fourth crop; but they cer- 


NN 


by at lealt five fhu lings ; 5 that 1 is 
for fix crops - ~ 


24 0 @ 
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tainly may, andreap one good 
crop in the fallow year, “and 


turn in all their ftock for a fert- 
night or three weeks to feed it 


down, and have time enough 


to plough i in the roots of the 
the clover, and the manure 
made by the cattle which eat it, 
and get their fallow into order ;. 
fo that we cannot reckon lefs 


profit hence than one peund | 


per acre +0 thag:- 18; for three 
crops te - 


ay, - RCh one cone ders, that rye 
is, of choice, fown late in this 


country, we may allow a fecond 


‘erop of clover and feeding, 
_ which cannot be worth lefs than 


fifteen Helos per acre ; thas: 
38, for three crops: = 


je, een 
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The whole account then will ftand 
as follows. 
_ For the wheat growers. 
By balance of three crops of wheat 
againft ditto of rye, and two of 3 
blendings again{t ditto of peas soar 17 & 


By two crops of wheat a Lieto 
By ditto of blendings  —s_ =: 5 50 
ETAL 18 6 


For the rye-growers. 


By the’ corn of fix crops of ese ta 00 
By the ftraw_ , Paes 
By clover" = zi 5.50 

Total 30 15 OF 


Balance of the fifteen years in fa- : 
vour of the latter - 12 7 @ 


That is, forone year on one acre, fixteen: 
fhillings and fix-pence ; that isa profit more | 
than the rent of the ground, and half as: 
much again above the profit of the wheat. 
grower. | 

Some experienced people may think that’ 
I have thrown more advantage into the {cale: 
ef the rye-growers than T ought; yet, on the: 
firicteft review, Icannot think fo ; bart that | 
en the contrary, 1 have reckoned their ad- 
vantages too low. J amfure Jam not par- 
tial, for I own a wheat crop: my .fayoutite. 

—6Ons. 
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ene (I have a natural diflike to rye bread) 
though f own the rye ground more advanta- 
geous to the fastiiey Luet us review my ac- 
count.. 

Am I thought to dedue too much, when: 
I take off ten fhillings for the faving in feed, 
and gaining in flraw, Of ayes. fiirely i ought: 
not ; for,.a8 wheat is confiderably larger chan 
rye, fewer grains fillthe bufhel, confequently 
more fhould be allowed to an equal portion 
_ef land :. and farmers who fow nine pecks of 
rye, fow twelve of wheatto the acre. Now: 
the price of the former (according to the rea-. 
fonable flate above) is. fix fhillings. and nine - 
pence; of the latter thirteen fhillings and 
‘fixpence ; confequently the faving, fevea_ 
fhillings and three pence: And whoever con- 
fiders the great length and finenefs of rye. 
ftraw than that of wheat mutt think two fhil- 
lings and nine-pence per acre a very {mall al-. 
: Jowance for. if. 

It is thought that more Labi in plough-. 
ing attends the production. of. twelve crops. 
than ten: Be it confidered, rye land is lighter- 
and therefore much - eafier ploughed than: 
wheat land ;. and that in the: courfe of. this. 
wheat husbandry, the fallow is not to be ftir- 
red as often asit would be to prepare it for 
the additional crops ;. and that, the roel 
any grourd is ftirred, the more eafily it 
fired; and ee the crops ef peafe and ia. 

Ra 3 
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“ ver mellow the ground, and make it. mofe - 
eafily ftirred for the jowing cown. with hard 
corn ; alfa that it lies unttirred every fourth 
year, from the fowing down ef barley to the ° 
eating off the clover, about fifteen months. 
From ali which confiderations it feems mot 
evident. that the fame team and«ploughman 
will, with more eafe, work the fame quantity 
of rye land, to produce its twelve crops of 
corn and the clover too, than they could wheat 

‘jand to produce the ten crops. 
Am 1 imagined to reckon the expences of 
feed and manure for two crops of. wheat and - 
two of blendings too high, when [ put them 
ona par with thole of fix crops of barley © 
_ As this feems the moft‘exceptionable, I will 
flate the matter fomewhat more particularly. 
The feed for wheat is three bufhels to an 
acre, which, at four fhillings and - lix-pence,, 
comes to thirteen fhillings. and fix- -pence for 
two crops, to one pound feven: fhillings. : 
The teed for blendirgs is four bufhels to am 
acre, which, at three fhillings the bufhel,. 
comes to twelve fhillings per acre; for the 
two crops, to ore pound four fhillings. The. 
feed for the four crops cofts then two ? penne. 
eleven fhillings. 
Four ubbhels. of barley fow an acte, and, at 
. two fhillings and fix-pence per bufhel, come 
to ten fhilling per acre; or: for the four: 
crops totiree pounds, The difference then: 


= 
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in the value of feed in the two methods, fs 
only nine fhillings. Now, let it be confider- 
ed, that the ground is prepared, as to manure, 
by the-rye-crop for the former barley crop, 
and by the crop of peas for the latter barley- 
crop, fo that nothing need be charged on this 
account; whereas, to prepare the ground for — 
the two crops of wheat, the farmer muft be 
‘at great expence in manure, either in burning 
or (which is generally much worfe) buying 
of lime, and lea ing it, or at leaft in leading 
his own or bought dung; fo that the nine- 
fhillings faved in the feed will go a very little 
-way in this great expence. Befices, the cloe 
_ver fo opens and mellows the ground, and the 
dung occafioned by eating of it, either at 
home or in the field, foenriches the foil, that | 
much, if not ali the expence of manure for a 
crop ofrye is faved, and this allows the far. 
mer to lay his manure, otherwife needlefs, un- 
to his barley ground, and improves it for that 
crop, and the fucceeding crops of clover and 
rye too; and on this account great de‘uc- 
tions fhould be made trom the expence of | 
the three rye crops compared with the three 
of wheat at the head of this account ; fo that 
Tam clearly of opinion, that, inftead of there 
being any balance therein in favour of the 
wheat growers, ic would fall confiderably on 
the fide of the rye growers, 


J 
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In the laft place, am'I fuppofed to take the ) 


_ quantity of wheat on an acre too low? Ian-' 


fwer, 1 take it from the courfe of the country 


| where the comparifon is made; and if greater 
oa are reaped elfewhere of wheat, fo are 
there alfo of rye. 

[ was lately affured, by a farmer on thé 
-eftate adjoining to this, that he has frequently 
reaped fiity-five buihels of rye off an acre, and 
his father has reaped as much or more off the 


land in this eftate. I am fully perfuaded it 


will be found, on enquiry, that one fixth in- 


quantity, as I ftate j it, is too little’ in favour of 
rye. A ftock of good rye ufually yields five 


pecks, or more, while a good ftock of wheat, — 
whofe flalks ara thicker, and bed lefs: clofe, 


and make much lefs bands, feldom yields fo 


much as a bufhel; fo that, if there be an 


hae number of ftocks, as large as can be 


made, of each fort, on an acre, here will be 
one fifth, or fix bufhels in thirty more of rye 
than wheat, czet. par. as philcfophers fpeak. - 


Mufeum Ruspicui, vol, IV. pag. 245, 


Method of. focking a farm of one hundred acres” 


of pafture with cattle to fat for the markets. 


. The common allowance for fummer feed, 1 is 
one beaft to an acre and half; fo to an hun- | 


dred acres there muft be fixty- xe bea(ts, either’ 
fteers, heifers or bullocks, to be bought in any © 
- time from the beginning of April to the end 


. 


off 
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of may, and ine later. Thefe cattle fhould 
be fuch as = | anfwe er the weight of feventy- 
five or ye itone ; tach heat, when they . . 
are tat, at. eight pounds each itone. The 
tim- allowed fer fatting thele cattle 22 four: 
months, and the firft price of ene Mm 1s about. 
four pounds per beaft, | 

While thefe are fold off, the ground will 
lye idle till O&tober, and then you nuit ftock 
it with {mall cattle, juch as are’ brought srom 
Scotland .or Wales, about that time ot the 
year, to each of thefe. you muft allow three 
acres for winterfeed ; befides now and then 
a little hay in hard eee ee. to keep them. 
from licking themifelves, which they apt. to 
doas foonas they rife from laire to their | 
hurt, by bruifing: themfelves, which makes. 
them wafte and grow lean. Thele will be 
fit for -fale~ about February, ‘and will then 
weigh about forty. fione a piece. They are 
bought i in about forty <fhillings a head ; 5 and 
the number for one hundred acres is thirty- 
Saree. 

At the fame time, to follow thefe {mall 
cattle, buy in ‘Sheep, to eat up the remaining 
part of the herbage, allowing two large we-. 
thers to each acre, which mutt be bought i in 
very forward to fat ; for if we take therm from 
the fold, or the falloms, thele paftures will 
give them the rot. Inthe purchafe of thefe 
it is not pretended that our paiture, sri 

we 
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fat them, but only keep them till they will 


fell well at market, which will be the Febru- 
following. Of thefe muft be two hundred, 


to be bought in for about fourteen pounds’ 


per {core. 

You sa obferve, that all your paftures 
fhould-be clear of all cattle, by the beginning 
of March or the middle of that month. at 
fartheft, according as the feafon is forwarder 


or latter; for.if the cattle were left long 


enough to nip or bite the young {pring of the 
grais, it would weaken and fpoil the fummer 
crop. 
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The nature and cure of every difeaje incident 


io cattle, with the no approved receipts. 


To find, in buying cattle, if they are found. 


7 TE W them well; grrpe them on 
the back, or withers behind the fore 
fhoulders, and if they wince at grip- 

ing you have undoubted reafon to fulped a 
ma alady : but be more curiuos, obferve if they 
tremble and feem to fhy much, if they do, 
you may depend thatthey are not found If 


you buy lean beatts for fattening, be careful 
Ahat they are young; for if old they will prove 


of little profit. Fo know this, obferve care- 
fully ifthey are fmooth, and lick themfelves 
often, and if they want not their teeth; that 


their hides are thick and firm, fhoulders and 
‘ribs broad; if the hair of their tail and piz- 


zle be broken, they will notieed kindly, but 
rather dwindle than increafe in flefh and fat. 
How to know rhe age of caitle. The age of 


thefe animals is known by the teeth and horns. | 
A) eae 
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At the end of ten months they fhed their fore 
teeth; and in three years all'the incifive teeth 
are renewed. ‘Thelfe teeth are at firft equal, 
long and pretty white; but as the creatures 
advance in years, they wear, become unequal 
and black. They alfo fhed their horns at the 
end of three years, and thefe alfo are replaced 
by other horns, which like the fecond teeth 
continue. The manner of the growth of thefle 
horns is not uniform, nor the fhooting of them 
equal. The firft year, that is fourth year of 
the creatures age, two fmall pointed horns 
make their appearance,neatly formed, {mooth, 
and towards the head terminated by a kind 
of button. The following year this button 
moves from the head, being impelled by a 
horny cylinder, which lengthening in the 
fame manner, is alfo terminated by another 
button and fo on; for the horns continue 
growing as long as the creature lives. Thele 
Burkons. become annual joints, which are ea- 
fily diftinguifhed in the horn, and by which 
ahe age of the creature may be eafily knowns 
counting three years for the point of the horn, 

did one for each cf.the joints. 

Of ordering cattle. The proper time for 
bringing the “heifer to the bull is at about 3. 
years old, or rather upwards, at which time 
fhe is {rong and lutty, and her growth will 
not be impeded, nor that of the calf, to rear 
for a good and profitable breed. : 
priate Ee . The 


twa 


The feafon of the year is generally about 
May, or the beginning of June; the feafon 
being warm, will comfort her, and increafe 
the calf within her; and from this time for 
eight years to come, fhe may take the bull 
witha profpect of increafe ; but in other cafes 


till twelve ; after which thé will be good for - 


fittle. The general fymptoms of her warit- 
ing the bull may be known by her claws fwel+ 
ling, and a continual lowing, with many other * 


fions, which country people cannot.be igno- 


rant of; as fcenting, fnuffing up of the wind, 
&c. In the choice “of your ‘bull let him be of 
a fine red, ftrong limb’d, and well propor- 
tioned, not exceeding fix years old, but ra- 
ther under. 

lf you find that the bull declines his fait 
and the heifer not very forward, you may pro- 
voke them by the following method. : 

Take the herb called hart’s tail, which burn 
under their nofes ; or rub the cows fheath and 
bull’s cods with nettles, which will caufe a 
heat and provoke them prefently to ir. When 
flie has twice or thrice ferved, drive her about 
for fome time that fhe may retain the feed with- 
in her, keeping her as much as may be from 
briars and thorns: be careful that fhe drinks 
not of muddy water, keeping of her tolerab'y 
high ; and be fure to houfe her in wet and 
beiicrans weather, and you may expect a very 
fair calf inthe kindly feafon, 
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Of ordering the calf. The calf being brought 
forth, feel in its mouth ‘f their bea any blad- 
ders or forenefs to hinder its fucking, which 
is often the cafe, and may be perceived by its’ 
mumbling the teat; and feeming to fuck with 
pain. If you find any impediment under its 
tongue, or in any Pert et the mouth, take 
your fciffars and chp» the place, rubbing it 
well with honey and falt; but if the blifters 
should appear in the: roof of the mouth then’ 
ig honey and allom,. If the calf fhould 

ippen to die, or.be weakly, and you would 
i ingly put a itrange one in its place, let it 
not reft with her all night till better acquaint- 
ed; for by winding of it fhe will difcover the 
impoflure : but when fhe has well licked it in. 
tae day time, fhe will in fhort time receive ie 
kindly. At the end of two months or ten 
weeks at fartheft tis neceffary to wean, teach- 
ing it to feed on milk, oatmeal, duft of flower 
er bran; which is eafily done by dabbling in 
it and putting your fingers in their mouths ; 
new whey, 1s good for them wherein parfley 
roots have been boiled or infufed; and by de- 
grees you may bring them to eat fweet hay or 
orals, by giving them a little at atime; and 
if the weather prove warm you may turn them 
out in a paflure, giving them milk twice a day; 
and at the end of three months he will be ca- 
pable of fhifting for himfelf. , 
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If your calf fhould prove loufy, which is 
often the cafe, and hinders him from thriving, 
rub hard againft the hair, and anoint him 
with rufty bacon or wafte falt butter, iprink- 
ling him at the fame time with afhes of fern; 
and-it will not only kill them, but prevent 
his being vifited for the future. a 
If a bull calf, geld him in the wane of the 
moon, but notin too cold a feafon ; anoint 
the wound after caftration with falt butter, and 
it will heal the fooner laying afhes of the vine 
over that mingled with ltharge; and if they 
{well much anoint the part with linfeed oil, 
and then tar, which will fecure them from 
flies and putrefaction: be careful to put 
them wheré they cannot leap about ; as it of- 
ten occafions difeafes, and femetimes death: 
in five or fix days the parts will cement, and 
the danger be moftly over. | | 
Young calves are apt to be attacked by in- 
feéts; which difturb and torment them, and, 
at the fame time, prevent their fattening. In 
order to preferve them from thefe infects, and 
even cure them when they are attacked, it 
will be proper to prepare an ointment of melt- 
ed hogs-lard and quickfilver, well rubbed 
together in a marble or iron mortar.’ Spread 
this ointment upon a linen cloth, which wrap 
up in three folds, and ftitch it for a collar to 
the calves. It will.not' only cure them, but 
alfo difperfe the infects. si, | 
| Fe 3 There 
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There is no. better. nourifhment for youne 
calves, than vetches foaked in water till they 
iwell; but obferve to fteep no more than will 
ferve them for once; becaufe when they con- 
tinue moift for any confiderable time, they 
are apt to grow four, and would then du them 
more harm than goad. 3 

The way to fatten cattle. Point out for 
ear ufe an agreeable and pleafant patture 
well watered ; aad as the feafon is, give them 

chaff, rapes, or grains, with the duftings of 
meal ; cranes “chopped peafe.haulms, offal 
cabbage, turnip, or colewort leaves. If at 
any time you perceive. their ftomachs fail, and 
they do not feed kindly, boil colwort foaek 
in vinegar or {tale beer grounds, drench them 
with ie and it will.recover their appetites fo 
as to feed roundly. Water them twice a day 
at the leaft. in winter, but warm their water, 
iifting fome bran in to foften it; and to make 
NS Ss healthy, bruife cummin pee annifeeds, | 
which boil. in their water once in four or five 
days. | 
+ Iba beaft tire foon it avo a a eel 
and poverty of body, and will be followed by: 
fome mortal difeafe if not taken pene care 
of in due time. | 

To prevent which, and Brine him to his 
_appetite, take a fmall handful of fale and. 
fome.white wine vinegar, with which rub_ 

mouth and. congue very well, then te 
the 
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- the remaining part down his throat and he 
will feed prefently. “ 

— Sorbatting, hich commonly comes by 
travelling, and ereatly impedes his journey, | 
caufing a great lamenefs and fretting; to 
cure which you muft boil honey and hog’s 
greafe in white wine, till it come to a con- 
fiftence eal with pap, lay it on his foor by 
way of poultice for three days, and it will af- 
{wage the pain. 

The foul betwixt the claws of a beatt comes 
by fand, ftub or filth, which is not only very 
~ painful to them in the pafture, but a great 

hinderance to their travelling ; tocure which, 
eaft your beaft and make faft his feet with 
proper implements, (which every breeder 
ought to keep by him) then with a fharp 
knife pate off what is dead, and rub the place 
very much to make it biéed: then take ary 
verdigreafe and bruile it favall, drying off: the 
blood that fhall iffue from the wound, dip. it 
in Hog’s greafe which bind on for one night, 
keeping it dry it will be well; but perchance 
a wart fhould grow betwixt the claws or-on 
the heel, you muft pare it with a knife letting 
it bleed very well, then take a: hot Iron,:. and 
“fear it; after which t Ke tar, yellow wax and 

butter. Aiwélted together on a flow fire, lay i it on 
with a tent of flax, binding it on with a linnen 
eloth, and it will be well forthwith, 

rk ae that cannot pifs without pain. This 
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difeafe comes by two much heat, or by drink- 
ing fandy water, which gathering together {tops 
the paffage of the bladder, not unlike the gra- 
vel in a human body ;. it fometimes happens 
by bruifed and clotted blood ftopping the u- 
rinary paflage as. before obferved: The beft 
and moft efficacious remedy for which 1s; take 
cummin, parfley, and water-rofe feeds,.or the 
herb itfelf, ea {mall quantity, to which add a- 
bout one ounce of muftard feed, fteep them in 
white wine vinegar four hours at leaft, puta 
pint of white wine to the powders after they 
are fteeped, and give to the beaft milk warm; 
if this fail you, take of bay: berries, butchers: 
broom, fetwell, parfley, fow thiftle, lettice,, 
penny-royal, and red nettles, bruife them in a: 
little white wine vinegar, then ftrain them,. 
adding a pint of white wine, with fome anis: 
and carraway feeds bruifed,. give it as be- 
fore. 3 a 
For. the [welling foul. ‘This difeafe proceeds: 
from. blood and watery rheum,. which falling. 
into the legs, caufes. a {welling fometimes in: 
all four: ee ee 
This ciforder I’ have often: cured myfelf, 
by cafting lim, and making his legs faft, after. 
which with a fharp knife flit the {kin an inch: 
above the heel, directly under’ the footlock. 
joint; be careful. to cut right up and downy. 
or you damage the finews ; this done, ,take- 
fome nettles, garlick and falt,  bruife them) to-.- 
Me sod SAS eae ~ gether,. 
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‘gether, and bind them on; but be fure‘to‘re- 
move them within a night and a day,” and 
they will mend apace. | 

_ For a feowring that ftinks. A difeate very 
common amoneft cattle in general; proceed-' 
ine fometimes from the blood, and fometimes: 
from the diftempers of the body; either by: 
over heating or unwholefome fodder, which’ 
generally breeds laxativenefs; the figns’ are. 
evidently difcovered in their continual fcowr-’ 
ing and ftinking; the bef{ method of cure is 
by bleeding teh in the neck-vein, then take 
fenugrick, “turmerick, leng pepper, annifeeds, 
and liquorith, of each ancequal quantity, add 
to thefe half a pound of allom, and a geod’ 
quantity of charcoal, make all thefe into a 
powder; then take - rue, fage, wild mint,” 
parfley, fouthernwood, wormwood, and hyf 
fop, of each an equal quantity, chop aad grind - 
them as {mall as you can, putting at the fame 
time a gill of white wine vinegar to them, roll 
all together and ftrain the herbs, after waich 
add a little ale to keep them moitt, and roll 
them. again; then ftrain again, putting this 
juice with the former; take the whole con- 
tents with the abovementioned powder; ey 
give it to the beaft milk warm. 

For the towering or hide bound in a Boalt 
A poor beaft low in fiefh is generally vifited 
with this difeafe, which is eafily difcovered by 
- hides growing faft to their back, their 
: eyes 
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eyes finking in their fockets, and grinding of | 
their teeth; neither will they chew their cud. 
with willingnefs, but forfake their companions, 

and retire to a corner of the paiture; the 

fpeedieft and beft cure is to bleed him in the 

neck vein, then take a large handful of rue, . 
hyffop, fage, fetherfue, fouthernwood, and — 
rofemary ; chop and grind thefe well together, 
taking a quart of ftrong ale or beer, to which 
put the herbs, and ftir them well together ; 
this done, ftrain them as well as poffibly you: 
can from the ale, adding thereto long pepper, 
fenugrick, turmerick,. annifeeds, and liquor- 
ifh powder; make the whole up together, 
and take about a tea cup full of fallad oil, 
which mix with the ale and juice of the herbs ; 
give it the beaft milk warm; if -your beaft 18° 
very weak and far fpent, you muft cut him in 
the dew-lap, and put in fome bear’s foot, or 
fpear-grafs mixed with falt and butter, and 
they will mend upon your hands. 
|| Houfing of beaft. Be careful to keep their 
ftalls dry and hard under foot, being well 
paved with ftone floaping, that the urine may 
run away, having proper conveniences for 
carrying it out of the houfe; it is neceffary to 
have window holes or doors to let in the frefh 
air, at all times the feafon will admit of, by 
which means they will foon become fat. 

for. a dry cough or hoarfenefs in a beaft. 

This. hoarfenefs in either ox or cow fhould bé 
earefully looked to, or in procef$ of time it 


will 
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will grow to a worle difeafé, therefore it is 
neceffary to prevent it in time, for which I pre- 
{cribe the following medecine take the diitill- 
ed water of hyffop, or elfe a decoéion of hyf 
fop and mint, together with the juice of leeks, 
and adminifter it with the oil of olives ; this is 
acertain and {peedy cure; but if the cough or 
hoarienefs be not over violent, you may give 
them tar with honey water, and it will certain- 
ly help them. ~ < 

A purge for cattle. It is highly neceffary to 
purge cattle inthe {pring beforethey go tograls, 
for which purpofe give them cinnamon or hart- 
fhorn, with common falt boiled together ; you 
may alfo give them tar, butter, honey, fugar 
candy, and the powder of laurel leaves, either 
in balls or warm water, and after they have 
been at grafs about twenty days, bleed them 
in the neck vein, giving them at the fame time - 
a pint of warm ale: this is called the preferva- 
tion of health for any cattle, that is ready to 
feed or go to bufinefs, ee. 

for the fcab. Take fome of his ftale or urine, 
mix therewith fome falt butter, white wine 
vinegar, fallad oil, and brimftone, blend thefe 
well together, and rubbing him therewith’ a- 
gainit the hair, he will mend fpeedily. 

for the fever ina beast. A fever may be ta- 
Aen in the fummer by over driving or hard - 
Jabour; by drinking cold water when hot, 
which will caufe a fhaking on them at firft, and- 

i ) produce 
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produce.a fever,.which is of dangerous confe- 
uence; the fymptoms are an extreme heat, 
and their fweating upon the back to a great 
degree; the beft way of managing them in 
this diforder, is to cut fome frefh grafs, giving 
them lettuce therein to cool their bodies, and 
the next morning let them blood in the neck 
vein, then give him the juice of purflain, 
blended with gum tragant, annifeeds, and the 
powder of damafk rofes, put thefe ingredients 
into a quart of {trong ale, fweetning it with he- 
ney ; give it him three mornings one after the 
other luke warm; keep warm the beaft, and 
by God’s affiftance he will mend. | 
To keep an ox found. ‘The beft method to 
keep an ox or cow found, is to wafh his mouth 
with his own ftale, and white wine vinegar, 
once in about twelve days or fo, which will 
bring a great deal of phlegm and water from 
his ftomach; under which operation he will 
hang his ears and weep much for a fhort time, 


after which he will eat very heartily and _ 


thrive. | 
To make a cow take bull by milk. Your cow 


being in good cafe, and you would have her 
take bull, if you have not of your own you 
you muft borrow of your neighbour about a 
quart of milk from the cow that is bulling, 


which give to. the former, letting her go with — 
the bull, and in fix or eight days fhe will be © 


“740 
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forward to receive the bull's embraces, 
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To breed milk ine cow. Your cow having 

a calf that is extremely weak: and poor, or 
habycd before her time, and not milk fufficient 
to fupport her charge, you mult sive her good 
-ftore of malt, and milk warm. You may allo 
_ give her every morning and evening a quart of 
ale made in a poaffet, “from which be fure to 
‘take the curd. Put therein annifeeds, cum-. 
_ min, lettuce, and coriander feeds, all made 
anto a powder; blend them well with the pof- 
fet, and let them ftand three hours ; give unto 
the beaft a potion of it fome four or five days 
| eine and by often flroaking her teats, 
her milk will encreale exceedingly. 

“To kill worms in ox, cow, or calf. Pound 
favin and black foap, which blend with wort, 
and give it the bealt, being eareful to keep 
them full three hours ‘afterwards without food, 

To prevent flies from troubling cattle. Take 
a gallon of Unieed oil, to which put a pound 
of bay berries, feeth them together, and anoint 

the beaft therewith, and the flies fhall not en- 
dure i it, but fhun him. 

To recover a loft appetite in a beaft. If a 
beaft by hard labour has loft his appetite, and 
you would-willingly recover it fpeedily, take 
fix or more raw egos (agreeable to the fize of 
your beaft)which beat up with honey, falt and 
vinegar. You may alfo give them hairhound 
aried and beaten into powder with their drink. 

G ‘Bat 
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~ But if the palate of the mouth fhould fwell, 
Jaunce it with a fharp knife, fo as to let the 
blood and water emit, ita rub_ with com. 
mon falt, he will do ayelL 


Cud or quia loft, bow to recover it. It often 


happens that a beaft will lofe his quid by 
chance; and at other times by mourning or 
' bad keep: to recover which, take itale leaven 
of rye bread and falt, iar beat in a mortar 
with man’s urine and pauhar make this into a 
large ball and adminifter it to the bealt.. 
| For the cramp in a.beacft. Rub the | cnecs, 
Jegs and thighes, with falt and oil, fee) he 


fhall become leapfome. 


Lungs grewing, a remedy. av the lungs. =f ; 
a beafk are fn bigct:. to. extreme fix cchnels, or. 


floppage, which is eafily difcovered in their 
coughing and ftraining, and by hanging our 
their tongues afterwards, to elevate which 


erievance you would do well to take a pint of | 


tanners 00Z€, to which add a pint of new 
milk, one ounce of. brown fugar candy, a 


quartern of fallad oil, and two {pocnfuls of 
tary which give to the beaft at twice, and he © 


will recover upon it. 


Lor ihe, withering of a cow. Take cole ™ 


worts, mallows, maidenhair, mugwort, betony, 


and anflolechia ; boil all thefe in water, which — 
vive to the beaft moderately warm. You may _ 
‘allo take ariftolochia, myrrh and pepper, bruife~ 
them together, and admuinifler them in white: | 

wine, — 


: 
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wine, or ftrong ale, milk warm, which will © 


soiiatd her to caft her latter burthen or dead 


calf, and become whole. 

Lo cure the fwelling of a bull or ox’s pi jacle. 
Take” holyock, houfeleek, and a hittle 
plantain, ftamp them together, and anoint 
twice a day; but if he be very fore you muft 
caft him, and wath his fheath and pizzle_ with 
white wine vinegar very well: and if pes- 
chance there be any cancerous holes in the 
erievance, add thereto fome burnt allum and 
wath therewith: after three or four times 

wafhing you will find a fpeedy amendment. 
An excellent t receipt for the fwelling of am ox’s 
cod. are it with {weet feam at firit three 
‘times a day; but fhould it fail, take wall 
earth, hadi diffolve in vinegar, andt he dung 
of the animal; with which bathe him. 

For the Ipeed i in the binder parts. This ie 
_feale is properly called the fpeed ; as it either 
-mendeth or ends in the fpace of three days, 
owing entirely to the foulnefs of blood, and is 
conta: seous amongft young cattle from one 
year fo three, It will alfo affect. them if ne- 
glected to be blooded. For the cure of which 


give them white wine and falt well mingled. 


togther; bleed them in the tail freely; then 
cait them, and with a fharp knife make an in- 
~e€lfion, fall’ two inches long, “in the infide 
pert of the hinder legs, above the cavity of 
ef the gambriel: you muft in this operation 
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be very careful to make your incifion right up 
and down, left you cut a finue or vein. This 
done, make room with your finger, and in — 
the orifice put in fome falr, pear. gra{s, but- 
ter, giving them inwardly a quart of ale; to 
which: add fome red fage, featherfear, and 
fpurge, ceround fine and made lukewarm = I 
would not be advifeable to drive them above ~ 
twelve hours; for if they are taken care of © 
while they can ftand, you may acer depend 
on the cure. 

For the werm in the teil. This difeafe is foon 
perceived, as the hair will foon off where the 
-worm lieth, and moft certainly the joints are 
eaten afunder. To cure which, be careful to 
{lic the fkin on the under fide, above the de- 
cayed joiut, againft the vein, which prick that 
it bleed freely ; ; ther bake butter, falt and 
gariick, which bind on and it willmend; you — 
may alto flit their gums againift every tooth, } 
and they will grow fatt. 

A remedy for fore eyes, in bull, ox, cow or 
calf. Yake mutton bones and burn them well _ 
pound ’em to powder, and fearfe them very 
well; then take burnt allom and tutty, with 
white fugarcandy and the juice of ivy, andit — 
will help them that have a fleam which came 
by achaff or ftroke. Alfo take the marrow of — 
a goofe-wing, and it will help ’em; alfo take 
white falt and burn it Ina dock, or wet cloth; — 
‘then take the middle core of it, and mix it 

7 with © 
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wich the juice of falandine, or drop juice of 
-celandine or pimpernel into it. 2 
_. There’s alo a difeafe on the eyes, coming 
by blood, and breedeth choler and blindnefs : 
fometimes the beaft feeth a little, and fome- 
‘times not at all. 7 a | 
You muff firft cord ’em in the neck, and 
bleed ’em inthe temples under the eyes: let 
’en bleed very well, and put in fome burnt 
allom and live heney mixed together every 
day, and they will mend for certain. 4pprov’d. 
For the garget in the bead. Yor the garget 
in the head, you mu find it out by the 
_ fwelling in their eyes and lips; their eyes will - 
be fwelled up, and the face and cheeks will be 
-fwelled : You mutt look intotheir mouths for 
_blifters on their tongues; and if there be any, 
you muff break them; but if the tongue be 
dwelled, you muft pull it forth, and look un- 
der it: if there be no blifters, then you: muft 
take your knife and flit it underneath the 
tongue an inch long, and let out the poifon, 
and wafh it with vinegar for the prefent, and 
within an an hour give three pennyworth-of 
bowder of fenugrreek, turmerik, long pepper, 
Tiquorice-powder, and annifeeds, in a quart of 
fironge ale or beer luke-warm. But to pre- 
vent this, bleed ’em well fpring and fall; and 
when you do fo, give to every beaft fome rue 
ig a pint of ale or beer, though they be never 
. G 3 | es, fo 
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_fo well, milk warmed and they will do we 
Approv’d of myfelf. 

For the garget ii the tongue in the throat 

The difeafe comes of blood or fometimes of 
eating poifonous gratis, as dogfband, goofe- 
foot, “helmet: flowers, &c. all thefe are pol: 
fon either to beat or {wine. 

You muft firt bleed them in the neck ; 
and if fwelled under the jaws againit the 
‘throat-bowl, then you muft pull forth the 
tongue and cut the vein that lies under its. 
cut the fkin two inches long under the tongue, 
length way, to let out the blood and Water ; 
then wafh the tongue with yinegar, falt, ‘and 
burnt allom; for “the outfide that is fyelled, 
you mutt flit the hide juft againft the {welling 
four fingers broad every Way; and therein put 
a good handful of fpeargrals, falt, and butter, 
and ftitch fome of the hole up again; then 
take a lump of the blueft clay, as much as a 
muftard-ball, and boil it with old urine, the 
middle green bark of your elder, and a good 
handful of falt ; let them boil a quarter of an 
hour or more, then put ina little reafed ba- . 
con, boil them all together till they be thick, 
Nike pap, and then bathe the beatt’s face from 
the ears downwards, and ftroak 1t downwards 
towards the flit as hot as you can endure, the 
hotter the better, fo bathe the bea{t three 
umes a day. When the {welling is abated, 

foe rake 
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take tar, frefh butter, and bees-wax, anoint 
the fore place. pprov'd. : 
And to prevent this difeafe, you muft bleed 
tem, and give *«m fome rue in ftrong ale or 
beer, compounded together, giving it them 
milk-warm. oes 1 a) 
The murrain in a Leaft. This dileafe comes 
feveral ways; firft from the ranknefs of blood, 
or feeding; the corfuption of the air, or the 
infeGtion of other cattle. You may find this 
difeafe by their carriage, that is, they will 
foam at the mouth, and blow very thick and 
fhort; their heart and lights will beat very 
fore, and fometimes their face and chaps 
{well, and their eyes water. 
Firit let all your beafts blood,.both fick and 
found, and give to the fick fome rue, fether- 
few, fage, hyffop, thime, marjoram, mari- 
golds, fennel, tanfey, lavender, and {pike, of 
every one a fmall handful; boil all the herbs 
in {pring water, boil them from a gallon to a | 
quart, and then ftrain the liquor forth, put 
thereto for every beaft a pint of firong ale, 
and add to the juice and ale fome long pepper, 
and green annifeeds, peafe, bay-falt, treacle, 
and liquorice powder and butter. Pound_all 
thefe fpices, and put them to the juice of the 
herbs, and fo give to the fick a full pint, but 
to the found half a pint. _4pprov'd. 
For madnefs in the head of a bull, om, or cow. 
madnefs in the head, proceedeth from blood. 
| | A Firft 
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Firft cord them in the neck, let them blood 
in thé temples, under the eyes, and in the 
ears: let them bleed very well, and cIve 
them fennugreek, turmerick, long pepper, and 
ereen annifeeds, all alike in portions, and but 
three pennyworth in the whole, with the juice 
of rue, or elfe very {mall erains, put all to- 
gether; give it them in a quart of {trong 
ale or beer milk-warm, but give one half of 
“the thineft in at their noftrils, the reft at their 
mouth. | Cartas 
_ This difeafe is eafily found, for they will 
reel as they go, and fet their head into their 
neck, or againft a wall or agate, and two 
men can hardly ftir them. oe ae = 
_ Por the garget in the maw. Yeou may per- 
ceive it by their drooping and heavinets im 
_their head, and hanging down of their head: 
and ears, their heart will beat very fore, and: 
many times they will be very coftive in their 
body, and will not eat any thing, but fitcon- ~ 
tinually. | | 
Lét them blood in the neck vein, and let 
bleed very well; then draw your cord and 
take rue, plantane, fouthernwoed, wormwood;, 
fhepherd’s- purte, {mallage, colewort, if you 
can conveniently get them, of each half a. 
handful; bruife them very frnall; take a. 
handful.of hen’s dung, and lay it in fteep in 
a pint of old wafh eight hours, and then ftrain 
forth the hens-dung, and put the herbs and. 
3 wafh, 
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wath together ; then put a quart of firong ale 
to the herbs and wath, and fet them on the 
fre till one half is boiled away ; then ftrain. 
them over again, and put in an ounce of 
treacle, one fpoonful of the juice of garlick, 
and fome annifeeds, together with fome h- 
quorice powder : blend all together, and give 
ro the beaft milk-warm ; it is {pecial good for 
the murrain, or for any garget or long fought 

whatever. Approved. | | 
For ihe yellows in the whole body. This die 
feafe isa forerunner of all difeates, and: is the 
fooneft found out; for they will be yellow in 
the tale end, nay fometimes all over the 
You muft bleed them in the ears and in tlie 
tail very well, and put fome fale in. their 
ears, but rubthem betwixt your, hands when 
they are blooded, to make them bleed and 
then give two handfuls of falt down their 
throat dry over-night, and in the morning 
give them fenugreek, turmerick, long pepper, 
annifeeds and liquorice, but two-pence in all: 
the whole made into powder, and given in a 
quart of ale milk-warm, is very good for the 
overflowing of the gall. Approved. ge 
A good receipt for the water murrain. T his 
difeafe cometh of ranknefs of blood, and _ 
chiefly takes thofe that are young, betwixt 
one year old and three. This difeale is eafy to 
find out, for they fwell on the back and both 
| fid eg 
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fides the chine, and if they have not prefent 
help will die: the hide will be puft up to 
the fhoulder-blade on both fides. | 

You mutt firft let them blood in the neck, 
and give them fome fenugreek, turmerick, 
long pepper, fpikenard, all made into powder, 
and give it them in ale or beer, milk-warm. 
And for the fwelling on the back you muft 
take three handfuls of falt, a pint of {pring- 
water, and a pint of -white-wine vinegar, alfo 
a little allum, but pound it, and put them all 
together, beating it with a flice till it: be — 
white like milk ; then bathe the fwelled places 
very well, and it will dry up the rheum. | 
And for the preventing of this difeafe, 
bleeding is the beft in time: alfo if they be 
fwefled very much on the back, rowel them 
on both fides behind the fhoulder: blade againft 
~the’heart, and put in fome hair to keep the 
holes open, and they willamend prefently.. | 
for the rifing in the body and fwelling behind: 
You mutt look in their mouths, and behind, ~- 
for blifters ; if they have any, you mutt break 
them firft, and then lect them blood under the | 
tail, and let them be raked with a littlehandin — 
their bodies behind for to break the blifters in — 
the body, and give them-a quart of churn- 


milk, fome foot off the chimney, bole armoni- 


ack, ared onion, an egg, fhell and all, mix 
them together and give it, and they will mend 
prefently without fail, but walk them. . 
oe Of 
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Hew to make choice of good breeders. 


Te opportunity will admit, your choice 
‘fhould.. be made from a county. which 
naturally produces large fheep, as Hertford- 
fhire, Lincolnfhire, &c. owing to the nature 
-of the ioil, whereby you. will profit by the 
jargenefs of the carcaie, quantity of wool in 
the fleece, and the enormous fize of the pelt.. 
io er. your ram, wherein is your great de-. 
| pendance i in promoting a good and profitable 
_ breed: oblerve he be long i in body, lofty 
in, Hature,,, large bones, deep bellyed, his 
cae covered with wool, and his horns large, 
the tips of wich fhould bend from. him, - ei 
above ail, be careful that his palate be white, 
and not over, moi; a ram ~ witha black 
tongue is ever to be rejecied, as his breed 
will be fubjeét to dileales. 

As for ewes, the deep. bellyed white, and 
fhining | in. their wool, are efteemed the beft; 
to which add a fine long neck, with large 
udder and. dugs, their horns {mooth, and 
thin taper legs, with a large tail well covered 
_ with wool. . 

_ Having thus with judgment. chofen your 
breed, the next thing in courle. is to procure 
pafture ‘proper for the improvement of your 
ftock,; which fhould be of a red mellow {oil, 
not too low or wet, which is generally g good 
. fweet 
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{weet grafs, if your ground be white, of a 
chalky nature, the grafs is offenfive to them, 
in fo much that they will grow lean and pine 
away, as alfo a wet foil will fubjeé&t them to 
the rot, which grievous Spay will termi- 
nate in death. 

An ewe 1s efteemed to have come to hie 
full ftrength at two years old, at which age 
it is neceflary to put them to the ram, as 
they will conceive ftrong and healthy lambs, 
and will continue to breedfor full feven 
years; neverthelefs, thefe of the firft year 
are the beit for ftock, and-the ram that ferves 
the ewes, before the bloffym mutt be kept. 
(e’re he be permitted to leap them) full fix 
weeks in good pafture, fo as to become {trong 
and vigorous. Onions and knat grafs, ftrew- 
ed amoneft their pafture, will provoke the 
ewes to take the ram the kindher; when you | 
imagine the ewes have conceived, take the ram 
from them, and put them into a quiet paiture 
or warm houfe, agreeable to the feafon of the 
year, in this particular I would advife you to 
be very cautious, left often leaping caufe a 
mifcarriage ; the beft time for covering, is 
generally held from May, to the middie af 
sVuguit, and the ordinary time of travel, is 
five months, or at moft not more than 160 © 
days, and oftentimes bring’ two at a time, 
nay, three or four is no great rarity. . 

qT hey breed twice a year, at which time of 
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-yeaning they fhould be taken care of, left colds 
or hurts make them bring forth with difficulty, 
to the great prejudice of the iffue, , 
Of ordering lambs after caft, to make them 
grow lusty and Strong. \f they are- backward 
to fuck, fqueeze the ewe’s teat, and fpirt milk 
in their mouths ; then open their mouths and 
put’em-tothe teat, which if they mumble or 
take unwillingly, anoint their lips with hogs - 
lard and {weer butter, and it will make them — 
moreéapera + =. as me ne 
If theewe chance to die, andtheir be nofpare 
-milch-ewe, it will be proper to fuckle the — 
lamb fo left, through a horn; but otherwife 
it will be proper to fhut up the ewe and lamb 
for a time, that they may be better acquainted, 
fothe ewe will cherifh and bring him upthe 
better; when they grow {trong and wanton, fe~ 
‘perate them with hurdles ; and after ten days 
with foftitring you may tye them tolittle flakes 
Jeft they hurt one another by pufhing, or grow 
lean by their unrulinefs, ever fevering the 
weak from the ftrong, when they are in the 
houfe, fuckling them morning and evening, 
before the ewes go to pafture; and after their 
return fo ufing them, till they wax. ftrong ; 
then feed them in the houfe with clover, fweet 
gra{s, and bran mix’d with flower ; after which, | 
if the weather be warm, turn them out with. | 
their dams into {weet pafture. 
~ When you have i your vale 
| i 
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if the weather be warm, may be done at feven 
weeks or two months ends, y ou mutt keep ’em 
well fed, left they pine away, and become 
lean or fick, in moaning after their dams, and 
fo lofe their ftomachs. 

In gelding, open the cod, fo conveniently ° 
that the ftones may be broucht forth ; faften 
the finew or ftring it hangs by i ina cleft {ti ck, 
and fear it off with a convenient piece of hot 


iron, which will prevent {bleeding, and hind- 
~~ er feftering, if it,be anointed with a little frefh 


butter or hogs lard, and clofely put up, and — 
kept from cold winds tll the avellings if it” 
happens, be over This his held beit to tbe 
done in the wain of the moon, for then the 
blood and humours decreafe, or are more-con- 
tracted or limited than at other times 

If you;would keep a ram lamb, make choice 
of one wherein you can perceive no blemi.h, 
but fuch a one‘as hath the marks I have men- 
tion’d in rams before, in sengue, wool, and other 
things which will make an excellent breeder. 

And thus having given you an infight in 0 


things neceffary to be known relating 1 to rams. 


ewes, and lambs, ‘tis requifite ‘next to treat of 
their difeafes, for their better prefervation. 


faa} 


| Of difeafees in rams, weathers, ewes, and lambs, 
_ with their proper remedies. 
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ry HIESE creatures are by nature very ten- 
‘der, as all creatures bearing wool are, 
therefore fpecial care muft be had to preferve 
‘them, as they are fubject to many difeafes ; 
in order thereto I have taken pains to lay down 
the choiceft inftruétions, as-to remedies fuita- 
ble to their ailments: and the moft dange- 
rous diftempers that-afflict them are the {cur- 
vy, fcab, cough, rot, red-water, &c.. 
- Thefe are occafioned either be extream 
pains in the head, or by a. plague caufed | 
by infectious airs, and,are mortal for the moft 
part, if timely care and remedies be not ap- 
plied; therefore when you perceive any of 
_-them in this manner afflicted, the fafeft way to 
prevent the fpreading contagion, is to fepa- 
rate the infected from the found, left by your 
delay they infect the-reft.. Other diftempers 
there are gotten by unwholfome feeding, eat- 
ing bad herbs, drinking dirty or puddle wa- 
ter when hot, licking up mildews, poionous. 
infects, venemous fpumes, cobwebs or glu- 
tinous‘dews on the grafs, and many. other ac- 
cidents.. But to come more nearly to. particu- 
Jars. rea begs TRIE 
To eafe all manner of difeafes in catile. Take 
_ treacle one quarter of a pound, of. hempfeed 
! ep TA. 2. ot one 
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ene handful, elder-leaves, ivy-leaves, and 
fetherfew, about a handful of - each, loam a 
lump as big asa large ege, as much bay- fait, 
and a little foot; put them in man’s urine, 
and fiir all well together ; make it warm and — 
give to any beaft three fpoonfuls of it, and af- 
terthat give them a little tar; it, drives away 
and affuages any pain or difeafe in either head 
er body. tik 

For the bead-ach and avis in the bead Thete 
_ pains, .by fome called the ftaeg gers, are cauled 
by the intemperateneis of. the air, being either 
too hot or too cold ; and fometimes colds ta- 
ken upon heats, if not timely remedied, is apt 
toturn toa furfeit. The remedy for thele is, 
to take fix grains of alafatida, two {poontuls 
of the juice ‘of fage, ina quarter of a pint of 
red_ wine vinegar: give ic when the fheep is 
fafting’ in a ‘drencl iing-horn, or any other 
convenient thing, as hot as may be. 

For the ague in foeep or lambs. Bieed them 
in the vein between the claws and keep them ~ 
from drink twelve hours, then warm fome | 
_water, and put half a pint of Wine into it, — 
with half an ounce of pepper, the flowers of — 
comfrey, and leaves of wild tanfey well ftamp- 
ed and infufed, then ftrain it, and give it the 
fheep or lambs to drinkin a clofe warm houl- 
ing. ; 
Lofs of cud to reftort. Mix powder of allom 
with clay, fteep it in the urine of a man all 

night, 
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night, then take it out and make, it up into 
little pellets, dry them in a fire fhovel or 
oven, and force them down the fheep’s throat 
fix or feven times, at diftinét hours, giving - 
everytime after them a fpoonful of elder-vi- — 
negar,-and the cud will be reftored,  ~ 
_ bor rheums, coughs, or catarrhs. © Thele 
commonly come by bad feeding or intempe- 
ratenefs of the air.. To remedy them, take an 
‘ounce of powder of liquorice, as much of dill- 
‘feed and bayberries, a handful of the tops of . 
vervaine ; boil thefe when bruifed in a pint of 
verjuice of cyder; ftrain it; and give it fatt- 
ing to the fheep as hot as may be taken, and_ 
{fo in five mornings giving, the cure will be. 
effected, - i oe | 
~ for St. Anthony's fire. This by many is 
 called-the wild fire, beeaufe it fuddenly {preads, 
. and is often dangerous to fheep.. To remedy. 
it, take wood foot two handfuls, of deers fuet 
and turpentine each three ounces, juice of 
_houfleeck one ounce; put thefe into goats 
milk if you have it, if not, mares milk, and 
boil’em up'to an‘ointment, fo bathe the place . 
_ afllicted, laying fome of it on plaifterwife, but 
give them bay fait in their water to drink. 
| for teeth-pains, Lance the gums that they. 
may bleed, and rub them with falt, the juice 
of fage, onion, or garlick, two or three days,” 
- and the pain will be taken away, 
forulcers or apofthumes. Stamp lilly roots, - 
3» | with » 
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with rye-meal, the white of an egg, and flampt 


ground-ivy, make them into a plailler,-with 


hogs laird, and lancing the fwelling, lay on — 


the plaifter, and it will draw out the corrup- 
tions; then put into the hole or wound a little 


powder of burnt allom and falt, fo cover it~ 


with a plaifter of turpentine or burgundy 


pitch; and after, to heal it, wath and cleanfe 


itwith man’s urine. 


for itch or feab. Thefe are very trouble-. 
fome and annoying to‘fheep, proceeding from — 


a falt humour generated by cold or wet, or, 


~ too much chafing or heating. 
_ Tocure thefe, take foot, rather of wood 


than fea-coal, the flalks of tobacco, and flower — 


of brimftone, feep them in man’s urine twen- 


ty-four hours at leaft, and then heat it and © 


bathe the grieved part often with it. 


Lor a foortne/s of breath, or a lafting cough. 
A 
quorice profly bruifed, of each two ounces, of 


‘Take cummin-feeds, fenugreek-feeds, and li- 


the herb colts-foor a handful well bruifed, and 
two or tree ounces of oyl of fweet almonds, 


or forowent of that fallad oyl: boil them in - 
ae PMY 9 


* two quarts of fmall beer or ale, and when-the 
liguor is {trained our, diffolve an.ounce of ho- 
ney and the like quantity of mithridate in ir, 


and give half a pint very warm.morning and — 


evening. fate ay 
For phlegm, . Take. oak-leaves or polipody 

fiampd, and give itinale. _ 
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For diftempers ond dlemifo in the eyes: Dif- 
~ folve in cyebright-water of honey fuckles or 


: F dpladlines or of any of thefe bruifed and infufed 


in white-wine, powder of bole-armoniack and 


--allom, with which take wat er and wath the 
eyes afflicted | often when ’tis warm, and ‘At 
— will take away the yvrievance. 


For the plague or rot. Having carefully fe 


: parated the infeéted from the found, put them 


-into.a clofe warm place, and wath them with 


water wherein rue has been boiled, as alfo 


wears: fPat an herb fo called, bawm and fow- 


thiftle; then take ftrong. vinegar and feeth it 


with faffron, pellitory of Spain, polipody of 


_ the oak, birth-worth roots, and buglos 5 


add to the vinegar ftrain’d a little aqua vite, 
and fome fugar candy, a and give-every infected 


_fheep a quarter of a pint in a morning for five 


_ or fix days, not fufiering them to eat any grafs 


or wet meats;..and-of the diflemper has not 
too far feized and | infeed their vitals, this 
will reftore them to health and foundnefS. | 

for fweling of she belly. In this. cafe let 


blood in the tall, and give it fome of t¥.blood 


mingled with fallad oyl, the juice of rue, and 
flower of branitone, of each oneounce; kee 
in motion about,an hour-after, twill Jeffen the 
{welling, tho’ near to burfting. 

For broken. bones, diflocated joints, fprains, 


or wrenches, You mutt take care firft’ to bind 
up the bones or joint that is broken or diflo- 


cated 
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cated, putting it in right order for twenty-four® 
hours, when fwath’d, with hoe’s-laird make a 
poultice of buglos, camomile, comfrey, and’ 
mallows well. bruifed with hog’s lard and a’ 
alittle aqua: vite; lay it hot; and-renewit® — 
once in two days, letting the Mheep be: kept - 


‘warm, and at reft, 


For-the fever> Vt is Known by the lolling * 


out of the tongue, dulnefs of the eyes, fhort <> 


breathing and panting. To remedy which, 
feparate the infected from the found, then 


take penny-royal a. haridful, flamp it, a, 


‘fqueeze the juice into half a-pint of vinegar 


infefe a hetlé omithridate in it, and Bive- 


the fheep warm when. fafting ‘two or threée- 
mornines: drive him ‘cently. about half an‘ 


hour Hick houfe him. - 


A cure for the red-water. When you find ° 


this, look for the {pining vein in the foot, and ~ 


bleed it, then make a poultice of rue > bay- 4 


fale, feather few, and butter, fo lay it Bi hot. 


Ti 0 kill worms in the claws. Look between 
the claws, and ‘you will find a head that is : 


woolly, make a little flit, and draw out the 
wool that abounds there, which caufes lame- 


nefs, chen mix a little tar and tallow ; anoint ‘ 


it wail: and the lamenefs-will foon ceafe. 
For the jaundice. Burn two ounces of allom, 
béat it to powder, with an ounce of turmerick, 


Pot a dram o of faffron to pected and give this - 


“warm 
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/ warm in halt a punt of man’s uring, or only 
man’s itale urine. | 

For choler or barpne/s wie bumour. If you 
fee the fkin yellow or blueifh, thefe humours 
abound, and caufe a feverifh heat: to reduce 
em, take a. handful of elder-leaves, an ounce 
_of the feeds of peony, (or for want of elder- 
leaves, elder bark) bruife and feeth ’ ae ma. 
pint of ale, and give it warm. | 

To defer oy maggots or lice -im foeep. To do 
this, take tar-water, the juice of burdock and 
briony-roots, and bath and anoint the place, 
and they will be effectually deftroyed. - 

For violent beat, It often comes by over= 
driving, or being too much expoféd to the 
heat of the fun, and often turns to fevers, or 
the plague, if not timely remedied. To do 
it, wath them with warm-water wherein fage, 
melilot, and lavender has been boil’d, fo boil 
hyffop and polipody in whey, and give it the 
fheep to drink, 

For the great and general {cab or itch. This 
comes by rainy weather, mifts, fogs, or much 
expofing them abroad to heats and colds, 
_ which breakings out being perceived, take the 
juice of rue, tar-water, and goofe-greafe, and 
anoint well the place as hot as may be endur’d, 
having firft clipt away the wool, then ‘clap 
fome ‘light wool over it, or flock Abreds: and 
it will peel of. But to make the {peedier cure 
let blood in the tail, and under both the 
-. ’ GALS, 
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ears, and give in a glafs of wine the juice of 
_ carduus and flower of brimftone. 


To prevent fickne/s. In {pring and fall, make 
a purgeof three or tour {prigs of {purge laurel, 
a quarter of an. ounce of. antimony, and a 
little handful of dried- damafk-rofe leaves ; 
boil them in fpring water, and give a quar- 
ter, of a pint, and if the weather be feafon- 
able, turn them from four or five hours after 
fo grafing where they. cannot come at any 
water ; | > 
To cure lambs yeaned fick.  Boil-a little faf-- 
fron and cinnamon in fome of the milk of the — 
dam, and give it the lamb, and it will grow _ 
healthful and ftrong. | =. 
For the dropfy or puffing up of the fkinw Tt 
comes by overmuch moifture in feeding, 
which gets between the fleth and fkin; and'can- — 
not be evacuated by the pores, or fweated’ 
out, and fo corrupting, often caufes the rot. : 
To remedy this, clip off the wool clofe behind 
each fhouldér, and flit the fin there about an ~ 
inch, then dip a tent of linnen cloth in oil of. ; 
fpike, and putit in, and fo the water will be’ 
drawn thither, and evacuate by twice or thrice 
renewing the tent; then fteep an ounce of re-— 
eulus of antimony ina pint of ale, with a little — 
{pice called grains, and fome brown fugar.|) 
Give a quarter of a pint.eacli morning as warm 
as may be,.and the caufe of the diftemper ™ 
will in a little time be evacuated.. | 


Fore 
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Lor biting of any venemoud ereature. Get 
halfa pint of aqua vite, bru:fe a little handful 
ofrue, andthe like quantity of {mailage, fm- 
mer.them over a gentle fire, lay it poultice 
wile on the place bitten, and what you ftrain 
out before you fo apply it, give it the fheep 
to drink. 3 : oats : : 
A remedy upon picking up any thing that is 
" potfonous. ook under the tongue if you per- 
ceive the fheep to reel or flageer, and you will _ 
find a bliXter ; cut it and let out the water, then | 
rub it and the mouth with urine wherein bole- 
armoneiack and fage has been boiled, and 
Sive to drink half a pint of olive oil in a pint 
Of new milk, but keep the fheep warm fome 
Hays... Bee a A hig oe 
Lor the running fcab. Bleed under the © 
tongue and tail; boil balm and turmerick 
finely powdered in three pints of new milk, 
and give a pint at atime warm; and wath the 
fores with water wherein elder and burdock- 
roots have been boiled and keep the beatt 
twelve hours without meat, | 
for pains in the bowels. As this js chiefly 
caus’d by eating food not wholefome, and 
_ known by the drawing up of the belly, and 
the fheeps fpurning at his belly with his hin- 
der feet, often lying down, and fuddenly ftart- 
ing ‘up again; to remedy this, you muft take 
@ handful of rue and fouthernwood, boil them 
with an ounce of coriander-feeds, in fome 
nee : fair 
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the fheep warm to drink in a morning falting, 


fair water a pretty while, and then give it Z 


For ibe canker and ringworm. Ji this ap-_ 


pears either in the mouth or fkin, by the eyes, 
ears, or pole in the neck, make an ointment 


* 


of fallad oil, falt, and allom over a gentle — 
fire, and anoint the part well with it, and then. 
cover it with a plaifler of tar and flower of — 


brimftone; and by fo doing it, two or three 
times over, the cure will be effected, 3 


perceive a weaknels'in the ewe to bring forth 


To prevent the ewes cafting ber lambs. If you~ 


with pain, or fear the lofsof the lamb, lay her” 


foft, and boil a little -horfe-mint (or for want 
int of ale, andfo give 


of that, other mint) ina 
it her warm, and fhe wul yean with eafe. 


For the leaf-fickne/s in ewe or lamb. Since — 


this offen comes by too much brouzing on 
hawthorn or oakleaves, Known by ftagcering 
and turning round, thro’ the chillinefs of the 
blood, caus’d by fuch feeding, or phlegm 


amafled: about the brain; fo to remecly this, — 
diffolve afafeedita in warm water, and put © 
half a fpoonful into each ear of the lamb or 
fheep, and ftop the ear clofe; and fo the cure 


will be wrought, if timely taken. 
For the polie.or running at the nofe. 


Smoak them with flower of brimftone.in a - 
clofe houfe, by fprinkling it on a chafing-difh 
of coals, and give them vinegar in which bay- — 


For 7 


berries have been boil’d. 
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_. For the murrain. Make holes in their eare 
with an awl, and put in the root of {weetwort, 
then give an ounce of. the oil.of turpentine in 
a quarter of a pint of white wine, or for want 
of it vinegar, and fprinkle the fheep with wa- 
ter wherejn fenne} feeds has been boiled; and 
this may be fafely given and ufed for the 
murrain of the lungs, occafined by extream 
drought, or want of water in the hot feafons. 
For rbeumsiz in the eyes. Getone handful of 
celendine, as much of honey-fuckle-leaves and _ 
eye bright, boil them in a pint of white wine ; 
fpirt the decoction up the fheep’s noftrils, and - 
then wath the eyes with it.” 
Toremeay the falling off of the wool. It 1s 
_ occafioned by the drynefs of the fkin, through 
the wafting of the theep for want of moifure. 
To remedy which, boil afhe keys or leaves, . 
and give the water to drink: give thefh three 
or four times chopt hay. with fennel feeds 
among it, and {prinkle the fheep with the. 
lye of wood afhes. | 
| For bots or worms in either flomach or belly: 
_Obferve thefe bythe fheep’s ftamping often, 
_and ftriking at its belly with its feet, looking 
on its fides, &c. | 
To remedy it, famp the leaves of corrian- 
der and wormwood, fo mix the juice with ho- 
ney, and give it the fheep fafting in a little 
-yinegar or verjuice. | | 
For the belt, Cut away the tags, and open 
eee | the 
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the fore, caft fine fifted mould on it,and cover _ 


that with a plaifter of tar, oil of turpentine, 
and goole-greale. . 


For the cramp. Get cinquefoil, or five- | 


leatd grafs, a handful; boil it in a pint of 
white-wine, and cive half a pint in a morning 
warm, but bathe the lees with the oil of favin. 
_ for the pox. It appears by pimples break- 
Ing out all over the body like the purples, 
which difeafes is infectious, and *erefore upon 


their firft appearance a feparation ought to ~ 


be made between the found and infeéted. To 
- remedy this, change the fheep’s pafture, and. 


mix the juice of garlick with tar water, or’ very 
thin tar and urine, and fo anoint the pimples: 


purge the fheep with laurel-leaves and roots — 


of holly boil’d in’ water. 

Lor ghe moorfound and turning evil. Le 
blood in the temple-vein, or thro’ the neftrils, 
-and rub the place with the juice ef young 
nettles, and in half a pint of white wine give 
to drink an ounce of mithridate as hot as 
may be. ae 

her a water in the focep’s belly. \t.comes by 
over-moilt feeding, getting between the skin 
and the inner rim of the-belly : grafp it hard 
with your hand till it rifes like a bladder,-then 
fit a little hole with a penknife, and put ina 
quill, fo much of the water by prefling’ will 
run out; then anoint the piace with a mixture 
of tar and butter to heal it; but if it happen 

| ; among 
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among the guts within the rim of the belly, - 
you may purge it out with aloes and turme- 
rick, each an ounce in warm milk fafting, for 
three or four days fucecffively. | 
_ For the fiazgers. Get long pepper, honey, 
ennifeeds, linfeed, and liquorice each an ounce, 
powder what will pulverife, fo put them all 
into two quarts of milk, and give ic half a 
pint at a time, wafhing the mouth and tem- 

les with vinegar. 

‘To faften loofe teeth. Lance the gums, rub’ 
them with burnt allom and bay falt, and fo 
wath the fheep’s mouth with water wherein 
bay falt, lavender, and fage has been boiled. 

For a burt or lame claw. Make a plaifter of 
bees-wax, rofin, flacked lime, turpentine, and 
hog’s lard ; bathe the foot firft with oil of ca- 
momile, then lay on the plaifter, and bind it 
up, but don’t fuffer the fheep to come in 
ftony, wet or dirty places. 2 ee as 

For the fwelling of the belly. Iwis caufed by 
unwholfome food; to:cure which, bleed in 
the tail, and give a-drench of water and 
brown fugar wherein bayberries, rue, and ca- 
momile have. been boiled: till the water be 
very ftrong of em then give a quarter of a‘ 
pint of olive oil. | 

For a defcét in the lungs. Get red fage one 
handful, purflain and the herb colts-foot the 
like quantity, with a root of garlick ; bruile 
them, .then infule them in a: quart. of white- 

! I. 2- wine ;. 
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wine; ftrain well the liquid part, and add 
thereto an ounce of honey, with half an ounce 
of mithridate, and give half a pint warm 

» Morning and evening. 

Fr giddinefs and dazie. As it often hap- 
pens in the exceffive hot weather, much 
troubles the fheep, hinders their feeding, and 
endanger. their lives; fo, to remedy it, let 
blood in the temple veins, and flit the nofe- 
vein; then take mint, rue and baum, of each 
a little han ndful, and boil them in two quarts 
of {mall-beer ; give a pint morning and even- 
ing fuccefively. 

Of wouncing in jbeaving. If in over-hakty 
fhearing the fkin be cut or rafed, to prevent 
its being a fcab, make an ointment of tar, and 
butter, and anoint the place: and to ftrength- 
en them after their wocl is off, give them 
warm water wherein lavender has been infusd, 
and a little boil’d corn, throw among their 


grais fome blades of onions, and coriander- 


jeeds; and after you have thear’d ‘em, pur 
them in fhady places, left the fun fcorch ’em 
and fcald their fkins, which heat may put "em 
into a fever ; beware when you drench ’em in 
any brook or pond, in order to the fhearing, 
to keep up their heads, that they fuck not in 
the water too much at their mouth or noitrils, 
left it has the bad effect to produce rheums and 
head-achs. 

Te 
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To increase milk in ewes. If you find their — 
vidders drying up, or that they give but little . 
milk, change their pafture to fuch as has fhort 
and {weet vrafs, and better than that from: 
which you'remove ’em; and if the ground 
hath. a conveniency, drive them fometimes on 
the hills, and at others into plain ground or 
valleys, for where the grafs is fweeteft and 
fhorteit they will eat with the be& appetite : 
and when you bring them home, mingle with’ 
their grafs or fhort hay dill, vetchés and anni- 
feeds, and ‘this will reftore and encreafe their 
milk, : apa 
To make an. ewe in love with their lamb. If a: 
ewe neglect her lamb new yean’d, take a piece 
of her, clean dry it, then beat it to powder, : 
‘and give it her in a quarter of a pint of white- 
wine, and it will make her exceeding fond: 
of it: | | ere 
Perognofticks of rot threatning fheep before it 
falls among them. About Bartholomew-tide, » 
or the beginning of September, go out in the 
morning as foon as the fun rifes clear, and 
tafte the dew upon the grafs of your paftures, 
‘and if it be bitter or brackifh, cr many long 
glittering flakes or ftreaks, like the weavings 
of {piders lie on it, and fo continues for fome 
time, it prognofticates a rot, or a very un- 
healthy winter for fheep, efpecially in the low 
wet. grounds; or if they feed amongft grafs 
that has not been mowed, to prevent the ros 
| bro ag: taking: 
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taking hold of them, rub their mouth once 4 — 
week with the fale call’d adrece?, diffolve it in 
fharp vinegar, and fright ’em early about the 
paftures with a dog till they are well heated, 
for this beats the mildews from the erafs, and © 
other dews that are hurtful to them in feeding, 
alfo the nettles, webs, and flafks, which other- — 
wife they might lick up, and thofe contribute 
much to the rot, 

The beft grafs for fheep is that amongtft 
which grows a good quantity of melilot, felf-— 
heal, clover, cingwefcil, broom, white hen- 
bane, or knot-grats. 
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‘AAs boars, fows, barrows, fhoals, pigs, &e, 
their choice, breeding, and fuitable reme- 
dies for the diitempers that are incident to 
them. 


How to make choice of a boar and fow, to raife 
a geod breed. As for the boar, chufe from 
amoneft others fuch as is ftrongly fet, well 
trufs’d, and not too long of body, his ftones | 
Jarge, and not over hanging down, but rather — 
drawn up Clofe, which denotes heat and vigour, © 
his mouth drawn upwards, but not over long ;~ 
his breaft and fhoulders broad and thick, braw- 
ny and hard, his thighs full larze and fhort, 7 
his briftles rough and ftrong, erecting them- © 
: felves 
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felves on every occafion of anger or difguft, 
of colour white, or inclining to ‘fandy, and not | 
exceeding three years old. 

To chufe a fow for a good breeder. Obit. 
that fhe is long of body, deep-belly’d and 
_- flank’d, her head and fnout not over long ; 

that. fhe has many teats,.1s broad buttock’d, 
her ribs broad and large, her eyes little, her 
Jeos not over long; for tho’ fwine with long — 
less may appear to be larger, yet it is but a 
deception of the eye, for the fhort-leg’d ones, 
according to proportion, are more profitable, 
as to flefhinefs and fubitance, and will be 
fooner fatten’d, or breed more pigs. As to 
colour, only the black is rejected; and tho’ 
the clear white is accounted the beft, yer thofe 
that are fpotted, and of different colours, may 
prove very well n all refpects. 

What lia is moft pi lulloa the fow to tare the 
boar, and bow care is to be taken of ber in the 
time i her geing with pig, and farrowing. | 

The ufual time of a fow’s going with pig is 

' four months, and may eafily produce two far- 
~rows.in a year, which being ufually numerous, 
produces a great encreafe , and when the fow 
is fourteen months old, or fomewhat more, 
according to her ftrenoth and bignefs, fhe is fit 
to take the boar ; and. hee beft time of breed- 
ing is till fhe be four years old. The boar’s 
seit time of brimming 1s, from three to five 
years, efpecially for fuch pigs as you intend to 
rear, 
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rear, for after that time they will be dwindles, 3 
and not arrive to any fubftantial growth. j 
Obferve about Candlemas, in nthe encreafe’ 
of the moon, to let her take the boar : fhe be- 
ing ferv’d three or four times for the greater’ 
certainty, when you perceive fhe has taken’ 
well,- fuffer the boar to-come at her no more’ 
till fome time after fhe hath pige’d, left he 
caufe Her’ to caft her farrow; which yeiea 
when brought forth. well-conditioned, ‘are as” 
many as fhe hath teats. - 
When your fow has° farrow’d, if you pers = 
ceive her milk fcanty, you muft help that de-~ 
fect at convenient times with bran‘and oatmeal” 
fifted: into milk; and now and then a: little 
warm broth; aes if the weather be warm ainda 
kindly, then may you wean them at a’'month,> 
- fuffering them to go abroad, but let them eat: 
wholefome ereen things, and {catter fome ears‘ ‘ 
of wheat and barley in “their way, as allo peale, - 
to learn them to take ether food, and ‘then if 
you think ft, you may fuffer the fow to take”) 
the boar again. When your fow is about to} 
farrow, you will fee ber buly about making her® 
own bed ; ; then yon muft affift her with clean’ 
dry litter, that fhe may lie ealy and at length: 
and if there be a difficulty in bringing for th, it 
is requifite that you affift her with your hands, | ‘ 
being firft anointed with butter or hog’s’ lard ; 
and to comfort and encourage her, cive her 
warm broth with bran fifted into it, or a litle” 
new @ 
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new ale, and obferve that when fhe is pretty — 
fat gone with pig, that you keep her from 
acorns or fower food, which by overmuch 
feeding on will endanger her cafting her farrow , 
ppauaiclys and fo you may lofe your profit. 

- Of gelding, fplaying, fry-food, &c. At two 

nonths old, the pigs being lufty and healthe 
ful, you may proceed to geld your boar-bigs 
and {play the fow-pigs ; though if be let alone 
longer, “twill ‘not be amifs, as four or fix | 
months, but let this be done in the wain of the 
_ moon, and then kept in places where they can- 
not hurt themfelves by leaping or overttrain= 
‘ing ; and obferve this be not done in a time of. 
extream heat or cold, but in as pikes wea~ 
Pier asthe feafon: will permit, for then they 
will the fooner heal and thrive the better, and 
their flefh {pend the better. 

If you are to fatten hogs, make your ftyes | 
with partitions, for putting many together 
hinders ’em, and delays their feeding fat; be- 
fides, being unruly quarrelfome creatures, the 
matter- hos will fright and beat the underlins 
from feeding. And to keep “em free from the 
mieafles, obferve to put finely &fted red-led or 
Oaker in their fwil; és alfo keep from ’em all 
poultry, whofe dung is offenfive to ’em, and if 
eaten by them, often contrib ites to many dif- 
feafes, as does carrion or dead flefh, though 
they will often devour it greedily : give ’em no 
fh water, nor the yates of muftardy plates 
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ears and tail; boil malows and groundfil 1a — 
his wafh, and add a little bay falt. | 

For vomiting and naufeating food. Give the — 
{wine fennel-ieeds, floes, and {plent beans. 
boiled in wafh, and this will recover his fto-- 
mach. | . 

For impeftumes in any part. If they grow 
foft and come to a head, lancing will bring the 
corruption away, but if not, make a plaifter of 
‘oil of fpike, tar, turpentine, and lilly-roots, 
with rye-meal, which will draw ’em to a head 5. 
then lance, and apply a plaifter of bees-wax, 
mutton-fuet, and Burgundy-pitch two or three 
days; after that anoint with oil of camomile or 
mallows, and lay on a plaifter of diachilon te ~ 
heal the wound, if there fhould happen any 
proud flefh, eat it out with burnt allom or fait 
finely powdered, tenting it with a rag or flax 
dipt in oil of petre. 

For the Frenzy. This is a dangerous diftem- 
per, moflly cauled through worms breeding in 
the head, and fometimes makes the {wine de- — 
ftroy himfelf by beating himfelf again{t the fly, 
or tumbling down fome fteep place, or inte 
the water, unlefs great care be taken. 

Wherefore, for a-timely remedy, take an. 
ounce of the juice of briony root, as much of © 
the juice of wormwcod, fingle poppy-water a_ 
quarter of a pint; hold up his head by ftrength, | 
and put thele warm into his noftrils, and fo — 


hold it the fpace of a quarter of an hour at — 
Fr leait - 
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leaft, thea give him adrench of vinegar wherein 
colewort leaves or lettice have been boiled; 
To reftore a defective liver. Take an ounce 
of flower of brimftone and half a dram of creud 
antimony, put it into half a pint of verjuice, 
or the juice of fower grapes, and give it warm; 
this will alfo reftore a pall’d appetite. 
~ _ Lor blaine or boils. Take bees-wax, turpen- 
tine, Burgundy-pitch, and a little {oft ereafe 
to make them intoa plaifter over a gentle fire ; 
clip away the hair or briftles where the fore is ; 
anoint it firft with ointment of tobacco, and. 
then lance and fprinkle burnt allom or burnt 
falt on the wound, after anoint it with the for- 
mer ointment, fo lay on a plaifter of fheeps 
f{uet and bees-wa xto heal it. : 
For frubs or thorns in the feet. Sometimes — 
thele are got, and caufe very much lamenefs 
and welling. When you firlt perceive it, open 
the place grieved with the point of a fharp 
knife, and draw out the thorn or ftub if you 
can; elfe lay Burgundy pitch and turpentine, 
which will do it, then anoint it with oil of 
{pike and olives, and by keeping it from dirt 
or gravel, it will heal. © 
Lor pains in the teeth. It is caufed by wind 
or hot rheums, and fometimes make thé fwine 
runmad. To remedy it, lance the gums, rub 
them with burnt falt and allom diffolved in 
vinegar; bleed him under the ears, and give 
water wherein fennel has been boiled, oe, 
ay : és 
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. Lo remedy Jcowering. This happens by the — 


often change of food, efpecially dur’ng the time 
the fwine is up a fatting, and much hindefs 
the progrefs of it. It is itayed by putting the 
powder of floes in verjuice; Ict them fieep 


twelve hours, then put the verjuice into a- 


quart or more of new milk, and give it. 

_ For feurf, or manginefs. 1t is occafioned by 
the corruption of. the blood, cauling a lame- 
nefs or falling away in fwine, making them 


fick and unfightly. To remedy which, let 


blood under the tail, and rub him with a wool 
card from back to tail till the flkin bieeds, then 
make an ointment of tar, goofe-greafe, and 
brimftone, and anoint him all over; give him 


fhore clean litter, with warm food, and keep © 


him clofe fer two or three days.’ | 


For extreme drought. This happens. by ex- © 


ceflive drinking in hot weather,therefore when 

ou fee them drink immoderately, boil weod- 
{orrel and houfleek in the water yougive them, 
peg their ears, and put a tent of root of lweet- 
wort into the holes, and fo the heat of the 
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liver will be cool’d, and the violent thirft ceafe. 


To prevent decay.in flefh, and falling away. \t 
comes from a diftafte of food, that the hog 
will come to the meat, put.his fnout in, and 
then fuddenly fall back and ftare as if he were 
dyinz ; which fome have ignorantly fuppofed 
t. be caufed by witchcraft. 

To remedy this, give him water whe rein 


the 


= 


~ 
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the roots of wild cucumbers have been ftampt. 
and ftrained, and let him faft an hour; then 
give him good warm pollard, and in two or 


| three days {o doing he will be reftored to an 
_ appetite by vomiting up the foulnefg of his toe  ~ 


mach, and after encreafé in fefh and health. 

For the fleepy evil. As the heat of the wea- 
ther moftly occafions this, by hurting the brain 
and dofeing it, or elfe over feeding, which 
fends up hurtful vapours from the flomach, to 
remedy which, keep the {wine fafting twenty — 
four hours, and having water wherein the herbs. 
ftonecrop and comfrey have been boiled, give 
it him to drink, anointing his temples with 


oil of favin. 


For the milt pain. Where this pain is con- 
tracted, you will perceive the hog go reeling 


‘and fideling ; this 1 is cured by boiling worm. 


wood and honey i in fair water, and giveit.  * 

For the. quiitfey. As this much afflicts {wine, 
and is very dangerous if not time'y remedied, 
fo.when you perceive it, immediately let blood 


in the vein behind the fhisat der; or if the ker- 


nels fall confiderably under the throat, or by 
the fide of the neck, bleed under the tongue, 
and rub the mouth with falt, and wheat flower; 
then take an ounce of fhavings of hartfhorn, 


a handful of daffodil roots, and the like of falt, 


ftamp them and boil them together in vinegar} 
Biv" half a pint hot, and anoint the fwelling 
with oil of {pike. 
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_ For the fpleen. It comes by over much feed- 
ing, caufing corrupt blood about the liver and 
heart. To remedy this, give him water where- 
in tamarinds have been boiled, and the coals 
of burnt heath often quenched, and by fr 
quently driaking it, the pains will ceafe. — 

To cure the lugging of a dog.. If you weuld 
prevent maggots or corruption in the wound, 
anoint the ears, being firft wafh’d with vine- 
gar, with an ointment of tar, mutton-fuer, 
and oil of olives or fallad oil; lay’ flocks 
over it, 


_ For the biting of mad dogs. Diffolve a hand- 
ful of bay-falt in a pint of man’s urine:and a. 


hetle foot, beat thefe together with the yolks 
of two eggs, bathe: the wound with it, and 
then lay on a plaifter of turpentine, mithri- 
date, and bees-wax, and give the fwine fome 
-verjuice warm to drink. 


. To kill Lice and Ticks. Anoint with oil of — 


turpentine or linfeed oil and flower of brim- 

flone: | 

_ Lo kill worms and maggots. Get black foap, 
or for want of it other foap, mix it with tar 

Or tar-water, and anoint the place: this will 

not only kill the prefent, but prevent the fu- 

ture from breeding in fore places. 

For bruifes, fratiures, or broken bones. Get 
turpentine, fheeps-fuet, and bees-wax, of each 
an ounce, make a falve, but bathe firft with 
oil of camomile, then lay on the plaifter fee 

| ) in 
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bind up the fracture or diflocation, that they 
by this means may be healed and come right 
again. a ae 
For bloodfpot eyes or fpecks. Wath them with 
_ the juice of rotten apples and bettony, and 
_giye fliced parfnips or turnips in their food ; 
this alfo will take away inflammations in the 

eyes. : : 

_ For impoftbumes or fwellings about the throat, 
&c.. Brutfe a quarter of an ounce of alloes 
into fine powder, put it into a quart of wine — 
vinegar, with a handful of camomile and the 
dike quantity of May-weed : boil them a little, 
and give the liquid part to the fwine to drink; 
then clip the hair clofe, and lay on a plaifter 
of tar and rye-meal: this will either take away 
the {welling, or caufe it to break, ‘or renderit 
fo that it may be lanced and the corruption 
brought away: then you may heal it with the 
falve melilot. Be Se 
»- Overflowing of the Gaul. This is often at. 
tended with jeveral difeafes, if not timely re- 
medied, and is known by the fkin’ inclining to 
yellownefs, as alfo the roof of the mouth, 
which when perceived, take of bole-armoni- — 
ack and turmerick each an ounce, beat thern 
to powder, and add an ounce of honey and a 
dram of faffron; infufe them in a quart or 

three pints of fweet-wort, and give it without 


flraining. 
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For the Flux. Yecomes from great loofé- 
-nefies in eating unwholfome food. ‘To reme- 
dy which, bruife nutgalls or dry’d acorns, 
floes, and white ftarch, of each an ounce; 
boil them in a pint of vinegar and a quart of 
milk; ftrain it, and give it warm morning 
and evening. | 

For the Plague, or any other difeafe in the 
milt. Bruife long pepper, coriander feeds, 
and ginger, half an ounce cach; boil them in 
milk with an ounce of camomile-flowers, and 
give it hot three times at three hours dif- 
tance. 

For feveral dijeafes in the eyes. If there be 
fpecks, films, or {fpots, blow with a quill the — 
powder of burnt allom into the eye, and it 
will eat ’em away: if rheums or watering, 
take the juice of houfleek, celandine, and bets 
tony, and wafh the eyes often with it. 

For a cold or busking coush. Take the juice © 
of longwort and liquorice in powder, each 
two ounces, fallad oil four ounces, the juice 
of the herb coltsfoot an ounce; give it faft- — 
ing in a pint of warm ale or beer. 

For belly-pains. Get May-weed a handful, 
ground ginger an ounce, annifeeds and fennel- 
deeds a like quantity, treacle an ounce; boil — 
them in a quart of beer. | 

For fwelling upon eating any infectious herbs — 
or the like. Mad-charvil, milfoil, hemlock, — 
and henbane often ficken {wine with eating, © 
ag 
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as do many other things, which they ought to 
be kept from as much as may be; but if this 
happens, boil annifeeds and wild cucumbers 
. In {pring water, put in a handful of bay-falr, 
fo give the liquid part warm to drink, and it 
will purge out the infeétion. 

Fer Rheums in the head. Purge the {wine 
with garlick, and burn a rag with ftorax and 
brimftone under their nofes in a clofe place: 
or do it by {pringling the powder of thefe on. 
a chaffine-dith of coals. ee 
For blindnefs in pigs newly farrowed. This 
happens efpecially in cold frofty weather, or a 
_ defection in the fow’s matrix. To remedy it, 
give em juice of houfleek and celandine in — 
their milk, and wafh their eyes with the fame. 
juice and milk, by dipping a feather when ’tis 
warm. 3 

For laxativene/s in fwine. It often falling 
~-on them, waftes their flefh, hinders their.. 
- growth and fattening. To remedy this, give 
them dry meat often, as peafe, beans, ‘barley, 
and four grapes; and in their drink put vine- 
gar, verjuice, or four berries. 

For a fow fick in or after farrowing. Get 
baum, lavender-flowers, and a handful of dry 
rofe leaves, boil them in a quart or two of 
{weet-wort, fweeten it with a little coarfe 
fugar, and give half a pint warm at a time, 
and it will wonderfully revive and ftrengthen 


Kor 


Lage ale 


For falling out of the womb or fundament. 


“Put it up as well as you can with your hand 
—dipt in oil of linfeed or other oil, when you 


have firft {prinkled it with powder of aloes 


and allom,. 


| 
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P ART Il: 
Farriery Made Eafy. : 


- How to know a Horfe's Age while be hath 


XJ HEN a horfe is two years old and a half 
he hath'twelve foal-teeth in the fore-part 

of his mouth; and about that time, or foon 
after, four of them do fall, viz. two above, 
and two below, in the very middle. In fome 
horfes they do not fall till three years, the ob- 
fervation not being fo exact as always to an- 
{wer to years anda half. There grows in their 
place four others, called Nippers, or Gather- 
ers, 
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ers, much ftronger and larger then the foal- 
teeth, and then he is at moft but three years 
old, and-commonly but two and a half. 

At three and a half, and fometimes at four, 
he cafts the next four foal-teeth, viz. two — 
above and two below, and in their room come 
four teeth call’d Seperators. | 

- There remains then but four -foal-teeth in 
the corners, which he changes commonly at 
four years and a half. It will be neceflary to 
keep in memory two and a half, three and a 
half, and four and a half; that is to fay, when 
a horfe has caft two teeth above and as many 
below, he is but two years and a half: when 
he hath caft four teeth above and as many be- 
low, he is three years anda half; and when 
he has caft fix above and as many below, 
which is to have them all changed, then he is 
four years and a half old.. | 

It is to be obferved, that the corner teeth 
in the upper gums are caft before thofe in the 
nether: but on the contrary the under tufhes . 
erow out before the upper. And horles are 
often fick when the tufhes of the upper gums — 
cut, but are never fo when thofe below come 
forth. ~ 

The tufhes are preceded by no foal-teeth, 
but grow up when a horfe is about three years 
and a half, and commonly grow up before 
the corner teeth are caft. . : 


Se. , 
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So foon as the Gatherers and Separators 
have pierced and cut the gums, they make all 
their growth in fifteen days: but the corner-— 
teeth do not grow fo fuddenly. Yet that doth 
not hinder but that at their very firft appear- 
ing they are as thick and broad as the other, 
but are no higher than the thicknefs of a 
crown-piece, and very fharp and hollow. 
- When a horfe hath no more foal-teeth, and 
that his corner-teeth begin to appear, he is 
then in his fitth year; that is, he hath about 
_four years and a half, and is going in his fitch. 
When he firit puts out his corner-tecth, they 
are of equal height with the cums on the out- 
fide, and the infide of them is filled with 
fleth until he be near five; and when he 
comes to be five years o'd, that fleth difap- 
pears, and there will remain in the place of it 
a hollow ; that is, they are no hich on the in- 
fide as the out, which they will come to be 
abaut a year after their firft appearing: fo 
‘that when a horfes corner-teeth are filled with 
-fiefh, you may confidently affirm that he’s not 
Ave. | 
- Prom five to five and a half, the corner- 
teeth remain hollow on the infide, and that 
“part which was filled with flefh is empty. 
From five and a half till fix, the hollow on 
_ the infide fills up, and the teeth grow and be- 
come flat and equal at cop, only a little ca- 
vity remains in the middle, refembling the 
Be eye 
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eye of a dry bean, and then they fay the 
horfe is entring fix. And fo long as a horfe’s 
corner-teeth are not fo high on the infide as 
the out, he is ftill faid to be but five, altho’ 
he be but five. aad a half, and fometimes 
fix. Se is : 

You may alfo do well to remember, that at 
four years and a half, when the-corner-teeth 
appear, and are filled on the infide with fleih, 

that the outfide of them will then be abou: 
the thicknefs of a crown above the gums, and 
will fo continue till five. And from thence 
to five and a half the outward edge will be. 
about the thicknefs or two crowns above the 
gums. At fix they will be about the breadth 
of ones Jittle Anger above the gums, and his 
tufhes will be at their full length. At feven 
years they will be about the thicknefs of the 
fecond or ring-finger above the gums, and the 
hollow almoft quite worn out and gone. 

At eight years old the horfe will be razed : 
that 1s, none of his teeth will be hollow, bur 
flat quite over, and about the thicknels of the 
middle finger above the gums. | 

After a horfe has razed, a man cannot judge 
of his age, but by the length of his fore-teeth, _ 
. or by his tuihes. ‘ 

As the gums through time grow lean, fo 
they make the teeth to appear long; and it is » 
certain, that fo much the longer a horfe’s 
teeth are, he is fo much the older; and as he 

grows 
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grows old, his teeth will contra& ruft and be- 
come yellow: not but there are ‘fome old 
horfes who have very fhort and white teeth; 
arid people fay of fuch horfes, that they have 
a good mouth confidering their age. Some 
alfo will have a black fpeck in their teeth, re- 
fembling the true mark, a long time after 
they are paft eight or nine ; but then it is’ not 
~ hollow. ee ea 
The tufhes are the moft certain mark where- 
by to know a horfe’s age. Sok ad ap tcaaee 
Ifa horfe be but fix, the upper tufhes wlll 
be a little channell’d, or fomewhat hollow’d 
or groov’d upon the infides : and when he is 
above fix, they fill’up, and become a little 
round in the infides. ' This obfervation never 
or rarely fails. | 3 0 
“If you feel the tufhes of his upper jaw with 
your finger, and find them to be worn equal 
with the palat, ‘the horfe is then at leaft ten 
years old. This obfervation feldom fails, uns ° 
lefs the horfe when young hath carried a bigs 
_ ger mouth’d bitt than was proper for him. ~ 
Young horfes have always their unders 
tufhes fharp and pointed, pretty long, fortie- 
what edged upon both fides, and without any 
ruft upon them: but as they become aged 
their tufhes grow big and blunt, round, and 
icaly, and in very old horfes, they are ex- 
tremely thick, round, and yellow. é 
2 a) sagas f horfe 
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__A horfe is faid to be fhell tooth’d when. he 
has,long teeth, and yet black fpecks in them, 
and this mark lafis all their life. It is eafily 
known, becaufe the mark appears in the other 
fore teeth as well asin the corner teeth. 
In age, the points of the Gatherers fland 

‘outward a little ; and when exiremely old, 
point almoft. ftrait. forward ; but when he 1s, 
young they ftand almoft ftrait up, and are jult 
equal with the outer edges of thoie above. 
Sometimes the upper teeth co thus point for-_ 
ward, but for the moft part it is the under 
that do it... | 7 

If you require no exactnefs, but cnly to 
know if he be young or old, lift up the up-. 
per lip; and if his wpper teeth be long, yel- 
Jow, and overpafling thofe below, it betokens 
age. As the contrary figns, fuch as fhort and 
white teeth, and thofe of the upper jaw not 
overpafiing thofe below, betoken youth. 
There are fome horfes whofe teeth continue 
always white and fhort, asaf they were but fix. 
When fuch horfes fall into the hands of 
cheats, they oftentimes counter-mark. them, 
by hollowing the corner-teeth with an ingrav- 
ing-iron, and putting fome double ink imme- 
diately into the hole, and there let it dry,” 
which will remain as long as the teeth conti 
nue hollow. Others with a red-hot iron burn 
a grain of rye in the hollows of the teeth, 
which makes them perfectly black ; for there 

proceeds 
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“proceeds from a rye a kind of oil, which by 
the help of the burning, cleaves faft to the 
hollows of the teeth newly cut. To prevent 
being cheated by fuch villains, obferve if there 
be any {cratches on the outfides of the hol- 
lows of the teeth (becaufe the graver fome- 
times flips and icratches the other part of the 
teeth) for then you may conclude him coun- 
termark’d ; and an artificial hollow is much 
blacker than a natural. Take notice alfo of 
his upper tufhes ; the infides of which fhould 
be groov’d or hollow until the horfe be feven 
years old, Obferve alfo if he have any figns 
of old age, fuch as the upper teeth long, 
overpafling thofe below, and yellow; the 
lower part of the neither jaw-bone fharp and. 
edged; the under tufhes ufed, big, and tcaly;, 
if he have thefe tokens of age, and yet appears 
marked, it is very probable that-he ts cotin- — 
cermark’d. ANTES *, Cad 
L have heard of filing a horfe’s teeth to 
nake ’em fhort; but I believe no man ever 
made twice trial of ic in his life time. For if 
you file the under teeth, which are thofe at 
which people look to know the age, then 
thofe above will be obferved to be longer 
than thofe which have been fhortned : And if 
the teeth both above and below be ‘fhortned, 
then the jaw teeth or grinders being at their 
full lenath will join, and fo hinder the upper 
and lower teeth, which were fhortned, from 
| L 2 clofing, 
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clofing, which will plainly difcover the’ cheat: 
for. the horfe’s mouth being fhut,; the fore- 
teeth will be a great diftance from each other. 
- Befides the horfe would not in a long time be 
ina condition to chew his meat, by reafon of 
the itrefs endured by the filing; neither could 
he draw his hay or ftraw from the raek, be- 
caufe of the dittance between his lower and 
upper teeth. . ica 

Having now explained how a horfe’s age 
may. be knowa by his teeth, I fhall next 
give you fome other rules, tho’ not fo certain 

asthe formers- - ; | 
_ Some have recourfe ta the joints of the tail, 
paffing their hand along it, to feel for a knot 
or joint in the upper part of it, which cometh 
forth when he is between ten and twelve; a 
fecond when he is fourteen; Others thruft 
back a horfe’s under lip; and: fo many plies 
or folds as they find, fo many years old they 
fay he is. ‘They who are fatisfied with thefe 
marks may make ufe of them, for my part I 
efteem them very little. After the mark is 
gone, I always have recourfe to his lees, to 
know if they be neat and good ; to his flank, 
if it be well trufs’d, and not too full and fwal- 
Jow'd up; to his feet ; and laftly, to his appe- 
tite. However, I fhall give you fome other 
obfervations.to know the age of a horfe that 
is-paft mark. 
O14 ~ When 
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When the pitts above the eyes are extreme- 
ly hollow, ic is for the moft part a certain to- 
ken of old age; although horfes got by an 
old ftallion have them very deep at four or 
five years old, as alfo their eye-lids and CyRS 
wrinkled and hollow. 

In young horfes, that part of thé nether 
jaw bone, which is 3 or 4 fingers breadth 
above the beard is always round, but in old 
horfes fharp and edged: fo that a man who is 
accuftomed to it, ~ will, before he open a- 
-horfe’s mouth, jadge pretty near ed his age. 
This a is good remark. © 

Ancther certain mark of old age is ihe a 
horfe Secletn, that is, when upon his eye- 
brows there oroweth about the breadth of a>. 
farthing of white hairs, mixed with thofe of 
“his natural colour. A horfe never feeleth until 
he be 14 years old, and always before he be 
fifteen or fixteen at fartheft. The light forrel 
and black do fooner feel than any other co- 
‘jours, 

-Horfe courfers commonly pull out thofe 
white hairs with pincers: but if they be fo 
many that it cannot be done without making 
_ the horfe look bald and ugly, then they co- 
lour their eye-brows, that they ‘May Not ap- 

pear old. 

You may judge of his age alfo by looking 
en his palat, becaufe as he grows old the roof 
4 mouth. 
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mouth grows. leaner and drier.towards the 
middle :. cand thofe ridges which in young 


horfes are pretty high and plump, diminifh 


as they increafe in age: fo that in very old 
horfes the roof. of the mouth is nothing but 
kin and bone. This remark is cood, efpe- 
cially. in mares, who.have feldom any. tuthes 
whereby to know their ANC, its) 

Grey horfes becom: white, as they grow 
old, and when. very aged, are white. allover; 
but this doth not conclude, that no horfes are 


foaled «white, altho’ but very rarely. But 


thofe which are foaled grey are. known by 


theit knees and hams; which continue, for the 


mott part, {lil of that colour. 


General Rules necefary to be obferved, relating 


to [the , Feeding, Dreffing and. Hreredle A 
HO R S BE Se 


J] PON the feedings aeagiie and Pecidi : 
of healthy horfes, wholly ~ depends the 


continuation of their perfect ftate of health, 


therefore an uniform and regular fimplicity 3 
muit be obferved in .a’ horfe’s diet; for by 


difpenfing his daily food with regularity and 


judgment, hes prevented from experiencing - 


a number of deftructive complaints, which _ 


are always .the refult of irregularity and in- 


For | 


“temperance. 
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For Englifh horfes barley is not fo:durable 
-or good a diet as found ripe oats, which uni- 
verial experience has proved agrees beft with 
their conftitutions; the too frequent ufe of 
bran, whether fcalded or dry, weakens and 
injurioufly relaxes the bowels: and what 
bran is givén to them fhould be perfectly 
_fweet and freth, for from the ufe of mufty 
bran mixed with foul feeds and chaff often 
-proceeds that dangerous diforder the Bots, 
with which our young horfes are fo generally 
afflicted : this very unwholfome food they are 
plentifully fupplied with by thofe perfons 
-who breed them and rear them up for fale. 
On the other hand, for difeafed horfes, good 
bran when properly fealded, is an affifting 
nourifher to the internal, but it muft be ad- 
miniftered with prudence, and as.it is thought 
neceffary in the diftemper’d beaft’s ‘fitua- 
‘tion. | | | 

Tn the choice of hay; the owners of horfes 
cannot be-too nice, as it is an article that 

principally conftitutes ‘the diet of horfes in 
general. Hay that is infected with dufbof 
any kind, is extremely prejudicial to .the 
health of the animal that feeds upon it, there- 
fore it fhould be carefully cleanfed: and fepe- 
rated from/any intermixed dirt, by fhaking it 
feveral times before it is put into the’ rack. 

The ftomach ‘of ‘a-horte is muck depraved | 
when you perceive him fond of eating his lit- 

; ter 5 
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- ter; to correct which-depravity, reduce fome 
chalk to powder and mix ir, and cut fome 
firaw along with his feed. | | 
To labouring horfes, beans afford much 
nourithment, and for a durable meéal furpafs 
all other grain, | - 
For horfes troubled with the Bots, indigef- 
tion, &c. take fome ftraw, .cut it fmall and 
mix: with it a feed of hay: this I know by | 
perfonal experience to be very ufeful in thefe 
Cales. ? i ; 
For thofe horfes who have been little ufed 
to exercife, and who are glutted with a con- 
ftancy of good food, and not ufed to exercife, 
a month or fix weeks of fummoer’s grafs in 
May and June is very necefiary. Horfes 
that are troubled with wind-galls, fwelled 
legs and ftiff, limbs, more particularly re- 
quire itshaos 
Horfes fhould not be paftured in July and 
Auguft, for m thefe months the exceffive 
heat, and_the great number of flies makes — 
the days infupportable ‘to them; and the 
gourdinefs or wind-galls of affii@ted horfes, 
will rather be confiderably increafed than di- 
minifhed by their continual ftamping, kick- 
ing, and rolling themfelves about for eafe. 
The drinking of fea water has a very good 
effect in obitinate chronical diforders on mor- 
bid horfes, therefore though their cafes may 
rt ectiy | +i 334 feem 
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feem defperately bad, I advife a trial of. thi's 
much recommended ‘remedy. 

When horfes grow hot and coftive on shigik 
being brought home from ora{fs, take fome 
hay, “chop it very {mall, and mix it along 
with fome bran with their corn: exercife and 
diet them very moderately for fome time, 
then gradually increafe both to their due pro- 
portion, giving them fometimes a feed of 
fcalded bran. 

- Sometimes to fweeten the blood and keep 
the body properly open, equal quantities 
of fulphur and the liver of antimony are mix- 
ed with their mafhes or feeds of corn; but | 
this apparently fucceeds beft, and is of oreater 
fervice when the blood has been previoutly 
and oradually warmed for eight or ten ays 
with gum guiacum andiantimony. 
_~ When you defign to foil a horfe in the 
ftable, let the herbage procured for that pur- 
pofe be quite fappy, young and tender: it 
fhould be cut frefh every day, for when it is 

old and fibrous, confequently it is deprived 
of its fap, and frequently creates obftructions 
in the bowels by its tendency to putrefaction, 
when an immediate evacuation fhould be ob- 
tained. | 

- Horfes fhould not be foiled immoderstely; 
for if they are, they will decreafe confidera- 
bly in their flefh. Soiling and grazing are 
loa different, for in grazing when the erais 

. ” has 
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has purged-a horfe, it fattens him afterwards ; 


but in foiling he lofes his fat, which continu- 


ing, the foiling will not reftore to him: the 


foiling fhould therefore be timely changed te 
amore folid diet, and other kind of proper 
food. 


_ Horfes that work hard and conftantly,. 
fhould be well and carefully fed, and require 
good allowance of corn ; other horfes that are ~ 


uied only for amufement and pleafure, fhould 


be fed in proportion to their general ex- 


ercife, — . 


_ When a horfe comes out of a dealer’s 
hands, he fhould lofe blood and have his — 


diet jowered, with moderate walking exer- 
ciles. 


General rules relating to bleeding and purging 
borfes. Bleeding is requifice now and. then. 


for thofe horfes that ftand much in the flable, 
and are conftantly well fed. Mangling their 


hay is a fign of their indifpofition, and thould. 


be noticed. 


Bleeding greatly abates the feverifh heat 
which young horfes are fubjeét to when they) 
are fhedding their teeth; all inflamatory dil-_ 


orders either in the eyes or elfewhere, colds 


and fevers of all kinds, and ftrains, falls and — 
bru’fes particularly demand immediate bleed- _ 
ing ; and when a horfe grows flefhy at grafs, 
or when at any other time he appears heavy, © 
bleeding is neceflary. When they are let 

yeh b'oa@ — 
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blood, you fhould meafure it that you may, 
the more exactly afcertain what quantity of 
blood they loofe, and whether it is-or isnot a 
fufficient quantity and as muchias their difor- 
der requires they fhould loofe. The blood 
when cold, carefully examire, and form your: 
opinion of his condition, by the appearance 
of its colour and’ confiftence. : Thefe me- 
thods of treating hories refpecting the bleed-: | 
ing of them, I have ever practifed with good: 
fuccefs. | ; 
As to the purging cf horfes, they are in. 
eencral purged with great difficukys the 
phyfie feldom begins to operate until it has 
jain néa® twenty-tours in the horfe’s guts te 
whom it is given for it has to pafs through 
2 tract of bowels (laying in a horizontal poi- 
tion} of above thirty yards. 

Purging is alo neceflury in fpring for fta- 
bled horfes, who are not much exerciled or 
yode out inthe air. hey fhould be previ- 
gully prepared by bleeding, lowering their 
ufual diet, and by giving them fcalded mafhes 
of bran now and then. Purging is alfo 
requifite in diforders of the liverand ftomach, 
and for grofs, full fed horfes ; but they fhould 
be always given with caution, and poftponed 
until the horfe that requires them has been 
properly prepared for the taking them, as 
before directed; which preparation unloads 
the flomach of any indurated excrements, by 
ae ou opening 
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opening the bowels and clearing the internals 
of any obftruétion, which otherwife. might 
prevent the effectual operating of the phyfic, 
by caufing: dangerous ‘pripings, &c. ‘likewife 
for horfes that. fall off their ftomach, whether 
occafioned by ingendering: crudities and indi- 
gefted matter, or proceeding from a farfeit 
by too full feeding; mild purges are very 
requifite; here it is proper to obferve; that~ 
for horfes of a hot temperament, mild cool: 
ing phyfic is the beft, for they cannot bear 
the ufual aloetic purges. 

* Purges though ptoper!y prepared, will not. 
always pals off by ftool; but though they do 
not, their operation may be. more efficacious 
as.an alterative, to purify the blood by paf- 
fing off by urine, &c, and all purging medi- 
cines perform as alteratives, when mixed with 
other phyfic and given in moderately fmall 
quantities. PE aL 

The beit manner of giving purges and 
working them off is as follows: give the 
purge upon an empty {tomach early in the 
morning ; four hours after or rather fooner 
if you think it: neceflary,-give him fome 
icalded bran and: put fome hay into his rack ; 
the fame day he fhould have two more mathes,. 
but:you may venture to give him raw bran if 
he loaths the warm mahh ; if he will not drink 
white ‘warm ‘water, igive him fome without 
bran, but it will be much better with a pint 

ert or 
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- of bran fqueezed in ity treat himtin this man- — 
~ ner the firft day, and early the next morning 
- give him another» mafh, or as much warm 
- water as he chufes to drink; if he refufes to 
eat the math then ride him very leifurely a- 
bout, but obferve not totake him out of the 
fable until he has been fufficiently cloathed, 
and except:he purges very much: do. fo two 
or three times that day, but if he purges vio- 
- lently one or two gentle exercifes or airings 
will be enough for him, and at night give him — 
a moderate feed compofed of oats, mixed 
with bran. If you can get him to drink 
plentifully during the operating of the purge. 
it will be’ fo much the better , and if he wil 
not touch warm’d water. you muftlet him 
have fome cold, rather than not.have drink a® 
ail, The following-receipt for:a purge has 
been generally approved, of by the moft emi 
Of erated ginger tale one -drachm, of falt 


"of tartar and jalap each two drachms, and 


of fuccotrine aloes ten drachms; to thefe put. 
ef oil of cloves thirty, drops, and make all the 
ingredients into a-ball.of.a proper confiltence 
with fyrup of buckthorn, . ; 5). lis 
|, Caftile foap is an excellent addition to any | 

of the-above receipts; for a horfe of a grofs 
‘_gonftitution. half an ounce. may be added, 
and that quantity proportionably increajed. for 
“dtmonzer: harieseyic2ii:) «acdacisa sanga os 
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‘For jie delicate horfes. Take of grated 
ginger one drachm, of the very beft rhubarb 
finely} powder’d half an ounce, and of the 
fineft fuccotrine aloes one ounce; form thefe 
ingredients into a pretty (iff ball with the fy- 
rup of red rofes. | 

After purging, fome horfes lofe their ap- 
petites : when they do fo, an infufion of faf- 
fron annifeeds, and camomle flowers, is a 
a neceflary, beneficial ftrong, ftomachic drink. 

When a horfe purges too long, gum ara- 
bic water is a good remedy, which is made ag 
follows : 

Ina gallon of water put half an ounce of 
bruifed cloves, Carraway feeds one ounce, ju- 
niper berries half an ounce, gum arabic and | 
tragacanth four ounces each 3 let them all 
fimmer together until the gums are quite dif- 
folved, then {train off for ufe ; and. of this li- 
quid infufe a quart at a time in half a pail of 
water: fome horfes are averfe to taking it in 
this mannet, therefore it muft be given fuch 
pretty often in a horn. 

_- Warm diuretics are the only remedy tobe 
given when a purge does not operate 3 when 
this is the cafe, the horfe fwells and refufes 
his food: the following diuretic | recommend 
to my readers : . 

Take of oil of | juniper two drachms, of 
unrectificd oil’ of amber two drachms, nitre 
noe ounce, camphor (diflolved’ in a {mall 

quantity 
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euantity of rectifled fpirit of wine) one drach, 
and fyrup of marfh-mallows four ounces 5 
- mixdt with a pint of white wine for ufe. 
‘When a phyfic’d horfe fwells he fhould noe 
be rode about, but, until he evacuates lead 
him leifurely along in handy and when he has 
had fome vent, he may then be back’d and 
rode gently fora propertime, 
-. The drink of a horfe fhould always be 
made palateable; all naufeous things fhould 
be made into balls, thetefore to render their 
drink as lttle ill-tafted as poffibly, it fhould 
be fweetened with honey. | | 
- Before a horfe gets mercurial phyfic, he 
fhould have two drachms of calomel mixed 
up with fome honey, and half an ounce of 
diapente given him the preceding night. 
I fhall proceed to preteribe fomh foims for - 
Pern Ces, =. a 
_» Clyfters fhould rather be frequently repeat- 
_ ed than given in too large a quantity at one’ 
time, which ought never to exceed three 
pints, indeed a quart is fufficient: nor fhould 
they be made very fat, milk pottage, rice 
- milk, or broths made of trotters, fheeps 
heads, or other meats properly {trained are in 
their kinds extremely nourifhing. Jn giving 
cly{ters a bag and pipe is much preferable to 
a fyringe; the latter throws up the clyfter too 
forcibly, which occafions its being reyected © 
as faft as it is given; but when the former is 
| M 2 made 
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ode ufe of, the cl; yfter gradually afcends by 
the gentle preffire of the bag. 

Before an emolient clyfler is given, . 
Small hand after having been dipp’d in fwee 
_ oil fhould be gradually and tenderly paffed ce : 
the fundament of the horfe. unte whom the 
clyfter is to be given, with intent to clear the 
paflage for the clyfter by bringing away any 
hardened dung, which othetwile might ae 
vent its pafling freely. 

For a laxative emollient clyfter, take the 
underneath PACER fk 

Take a handful of falt, oil one pint, and 
half a pound ef treacle ; mix thefe with two 
quarts of water gruel for ule, | 

The following purging clyfter, is an-im- 
mediate remedy i in-fome fevers with inflamed | 
Jungs, or any diforder that demands {peedy a 
relief by evacuation. . 

Boil in three quarts of water for one quars . 
ter of an hour bay berries and annifeeds bruif- 
ed of each one ounce, bitter apple half an 
ounce, fena one ounce, and of marfh mal- | 
lows three handfuls ; then pour off, and.add 
to the liquor half a pint of -oil and 4 ounces: 
of fyrup of buckthorn for ufe. 7 

Fora reflringent clyfter, take: the follow- 
ing receipt : 

In two quarts’ of water boil until one is 

nearly wafted of -baluftines one ounce, frefh 


er dry red rofe leaves one large handful, and 
of 


bei 
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of pomegranate bark two ounces: when it 
has boil’ das abo ve directed, pour off and cits 
folve it in four ounces of difcordium. 

But if the pomegranate bark cannot be. 
conveniently got, inftead of it you may fub- 
ftituce oak bari, and you may add a pint of 
red port wine. 

- The longer clyfters of this kind lie in the 
ee the more ferviceable and efficacious 
they are: but obferve, never give them in 
large quantities. 

When you defien to give a purging clyfer 
to a horfe, beware of giving him a folution of 
coarfe aloes for that purpofe, for they excite 
feverth and frequently conyalfive fymp- 
toms, and-always gripe horfes violently. 

Of the method of curing bots: and worms 
in borfes. Bots in the ftrait gut have been 
frequently cured, by giving to the afflicted , 
hories a {poonful of favin, and three or four. 
cloves of ogariic in moiften’d oats or bran 
twice. a day: the following aloetic purge 
fhould be given between whiles. 

- Of ot! of amber and favin take one drachm 
each, of myrrh finely powdered and arifto- 
chia of each two drachms, jalap one drachm, 
and the fineft fuccotrine aloes ten drachms: | 
form thefe into a ball, with a fufficient quan- 
my of iyrup of buckthorn. 

For deftroying the ova. Take crude quick- 
fiver two drachms, venice turpentine half an 

M 3 ounce ; 
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‘ounce; rub the quickfilver. until no -glitten- 

ning appear, then add an ounce of aloes, a’ 

_drachm of grated ginger, thirty drops of oil! 
of favin, and a fuflicient quantity of fyrup of: 
; buckthorn to make aball.. 9. . 
~~ One of thefe balls may be given every fix” 
days, with the ufual precautions in regard to’ 
mercurial phy rfic 5 ang thefe ‘powders inter=" 
mediatelys Gas > d 
Take powdered tin and ethiop’ 5 mineral of f 
each half an ounce: give every night in a. 
mafh orhis coms: 5 

It the difeafed: horfe feeds badly, and. is of? 
a tender conftituion, the following bitter? 
drink will greatly contiibute to ftrengthen hiss 
ftomach and affit his digeftion 5 for the gee! 
_neration of worm nrincipally proceeds fr ony 
_avbad digeftion and weak ftomach. ¥ 

| Infufe in three eallons of ale for a week Aa 
ounces of janiper berries, iron filings half a 
pound, powdered jefuic’s bark two ounces, 3 | 
tops of .centaury three handfuls, camomile 
flowers two handfuls, gentian roet 3 ounces, 


ah galangal and zedoary:2 ounces each: whileal 


thefe ingredients are: infefing, fhake.the veitely 
that contains them frequently ; and. of the i in-° 
falion give a pint night and: morning. 10. be 
Of tbe jemp twas of thie yellows or jaundice, ite 
remedies forthe cure of that difeale in borfes: 
This dife#e is firlt perceived by the yellow. 
Bets of the eyes, the tongue and -roof sof ‘thet 
mouth,» 


~ 
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mouth, and the infide of ‘the mouth and lips’ 
being of the fame hue, the horfe looks: very’. 
dull and refufes his food, and tho’ the fever” 
is at firft very flow, yet that and the yellow- 
~nefs increafe quickly together, his urine has a’ 
_ nafty brown colour, and when fettled has the 
appearance of bood, and he makes it with 
great pain & difficulty. In old horfes the belly 
becomes hard and fwoln, and a cure is doubt-- 
ful, if the liver: has been long difeas’d;, but. 
in young horfes, and when the diforder is 

- check’d im¢time a cure is practicabe, if the 
_ following direétions are ftrictly obferved. 
The firft is t» bleed the horfe plentifully, 
and as jaundic’d horfes are generally very co- 
ftive, make a clyfter of the following ingre- 
dients, which throw up as foon as poflible in‘ 
the manner I have before directed, namely, 
witiaypipe and bape! Se Ge cr ei b sh 

In three quarts of river water put one 
handful of frefh camomile flowers, one’ ounce’ 
of fennel feed, and two ‘handfuls of marfh- 
miatlows ; boil thefe until one quart of the 
water is confurmed, then ftraia and adda pint. 
of linfeed oil and’ a quarter of a pound of 
treacle.:. : - Dea Be 

The next mornine give him the following _ 
purge: Take fuccotrine. aloes fix drachms,. 
fafvron two drachms, and indian rhubarb fine- 
ly powdered one ounce and an half he 
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make up with a fuffieiency of fyrup of buck- 
thorn. 7 Gite, : 

Repeat this purge’ three times, and give 
him the following balls and drink, immedi- 
ately, and at proper intervals, 

Take caflile foap one ounce, millepedes 
half an ounce, and ethiops minerak the fame - 
quantity ; form thefe into a ball of a proper 
fize, one of which give every day, washing 
it down with a pint of the underneath open- 
ing draughe, . : 

_In a gallon of water put two ounces of 
fliced liquorifh, fliced burdock root half a 
pound, turmeric and madder root of each 4 _ 
Gunaces, and rhubarb 4 ounces:. boil the 
quantity of water away to three quarts, flrain 
it and make it palateable with honey. 

Three or four ounces a day of turmeric 
and caftile foap made into balls and given to. 
the diftemper’d horfe, will in recent. cafes ” 
prove fuccefsful,.. 

You -muft in eafe this prove ineffe@ual, 
have recourfe to mercurial phytic, and repeat 
the dofe at proper intervals more than once 
or twice, afterwards throw down the follow- 
ing alterative bals : | ; 

Of caftile foap take half a pound, faffron 
half an ounce, filings of fteel two ounces and 
an half, melipedes three ounces; cinnabar of 
anumony four ounces, and falt of tartar 
three ounces ; make thefe into proper fized 

balls 
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halls with good honey, one of which give . 
every night and morning, wafhing them down 
with a pint of the opening drink before di- 
rected, i Ces a4 on 
«Qn the recovery of the horfe, if a fat one,: 
to put ina rowel will not be amifs; at any 
rate he muft have three or four mild purges 
given at proper diftances, but-fhould not be 
urged too much. | | pi 
Of diforders of the flomach and bowels, and 
of the Lax and Scouring, with proper remedies — 
prefcribed to be ufed in any of thefe cafes and how 
to treat the fick borfe. When a horfe voids. — 
“quantities of greafy matter and flime, the 
following drench repeated every other day for 
three times will be found extremely beneficial 
in Richcalesic ote | 
Of fweet oil take four ounces, and rofin 
finely powdered one ounce, cream of tartar 
four ounces, and lenitive eleCtuary four ounces 
and an half; mix thefe ingredients with: a 
pint of warm water gruel for ufe. 3 
When given twice a week with warm 
eruel and fcalded bran, an alterative ball 
made in the following manner has without — 
any other affiftance effected a cure. 


A 


With the juice of Spanify liquorifh make 
into a ball of a fit confiftance, the following 
ingredients, viz. diapente one ounce, and the 
beft fuccotrine aloes half an once, to which 
add a fpoonful of amber 0:1, half an ounce of 

| | the 
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the beft indian rhubarb, faffron one drachm 
and myrrh one drachm and an haif., ° 
Whan a flux rages violently, diffolve two 
ounces of roach allom, three ounces of bole, 
and two ounces of diafcordium with the cor- 
@ial ball, in two quarts of hartfhorn liquor, 
and give the horfe a pint of this reftringent 
drink four times a day ; if you adda pint of 
port wine it will be ftill better: Domerite 
A ftrong decoétion of oak bark, if given at 
the fame time; will greatlp affift the abové 
remedies. : 
When she lax is attended with a fever, — 
rhubarb and lenitive electuary fhould be firft — 
given in the following proportions, viz. two 
ounces of lenitive electuary, and half an ounce — 
of rhubarb ; when thig has done operating 
take a pint of red port wine, mull it with 
cinnamon,.and then infufe in it better than 
half an ounce of diafcordium : give this drink 
the night after the working, and afterwards | 
give the rhubarb and lenitive ele‘Stuary ball 
once in three days, and the mull’d wine and ~ 
difcordium every day while requifite. E 
-. Wheu a horfo is tortured with griping, 
and his flanks look full and diftended; it ts 
en evident fign that the dilftemper increafes; 
in which cafe increale the quantity of difcor-_ 
dium in-his night drink to a full ounce, and 
throw up the following reitringent clyfter : 
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En two quarts of water boil pomegranates. 
and baluftines of each one ‘ounce, of red or 
damask rofes near a handful, and camomile — 
-flawers a handful; let thefe boil until one 
quart of the water is wafted: away , then 
ftrain off, and.in the liquor diffolve three 
eunces' of diafcordium, and one ounce jof 
mithridate, and throw it up with a pipe and 
bag. 7 | 
A pint of port wine if added to the above 
receipt will prove beneficial. at Ges 
For the bloody flux. The firlt fymptoms of 
the diforder are, the horle’s evacuating blood 
and appearing in great agonies, occafioned 
by the fevere gripings and excruciating pains 
he feels in his bowels ; when this is the cafe, 
the following reflringent clyfter will be of fin- 
mularihnles 40a 0 pes 
In three quarts of: forge water boi burre 
hartfhorn three ounces, tormentil roots two 
ounces and a half, and oak bark four ounces; 
when the water has boli’d away to two quarts, 
ftrain it and put toit opium half a drachm,. 
ftarch’ four ounces, and diafcordium two 
ounces anda half, and ule it 
The following reftringent drink if given 
twice a day will alfo prove very ferviceable : 
Dissolve in a pint of: harthorn drink fixty 
drops of liquid laudanum, indian root pow- 
dered half a drachm,. mithridate an ounce, 
POD AEM Bis aware > and 
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and fofe chalk two ounces, to. which add four 
ounces of red wine. 
_ The ufual. drink. He i. fas Should be 
gum arabic diffolved in harthorn water. 

Gentle openers fhould always be given: to 
etd when they.are coftive; namely, lenitive 
sede heii glauberfalts, orcream of tartar, 

In: the following manner 2 

Ina {folicient, quantity of warm freth ale, 
diffolve two ounces of .cream of tartar, and 
the fame quantity of lenetive eleCtuary.. 

Or, Diffolve in warm. ale two. ounces of 
glauber > iat and two ounces of denitive } 
electuary.» 

. Thefe are: excellent mid fapacina and 
fhould be given to-coftive-horfes every morn- 
ings t6 shh we | A 
“Of the cholic-or gripes, and pains in the: be- 
wels, occasioned: by. fudden accidents. Theifymp- — 
toms of a horfe’s being afilicted: with the fla- 
tulent or wind cholic, are his frequently lying 
down, and. fuddenly {pringing. up,, ftamping 
Se with his fore feet, firiking his belly 
with his hinder feet, and loathing uhis food ;— 
and when the malady rages with violence, he 
_ will be in convulfive agonies, ‘his. eyes fome- 
_ times turn’d up, and fometimes awry, his 
limbs extended asiif he was breathing his laft, 
and his feet will be one minute intolerably het 
and the next’as infupportably cold ;\ he alrer- 
diatavcly. falls into profule {weats and cold 
damps, 
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»damps, endeayours to ftale but cannot, he 
then throws himfelf down, rolls'on his back, 
-and continnally turns his head towards his 
flanks. A ftoppage of urine, always attends 
-flatulent or windy cholic. — 
- In this ciftemper the neck vein fhould be, 
opened and a proper quantity of blood taken 
away, efpecially if it is a young horle that is 
difordered, the following remedies are alfo 
very. ferviceable in thefe cafes. 
Take jails of tartar two.drachms, oil of ju- 
niper ene drachm, (al prunella one ounce, and 
‘wenice turpentine one ounce, make thefe tnio a 
ball with fyrup of buckthorn, and wap it down | 
with a decoétion ‘of juniper berries. 
lf on giving ‘this ball the horfe does not 
_ ftale plentifully, give him a fecond in an hour 
_or two, with the addition of a drachm of falt 
-of amber’: the horfe fhould be eres exerciled 
during the fit. 
The foll lowing clyfter j is very ufeful in thefe 
cafes, and may be thrown up at proper inter- 
vals. Boilin three quarts of water long pepper, 
half an ounce, camomile flowers two handfuls, 
fennel and corriander feeds of each an ounce and 
anatfeeds one ounce and an balf's boil thefe until 
the quantity of water confumes to. ‘two quarts, 
then add gin balf a pint, and nil - camomile 
Hine ounces 
The underneath is an ction feceipt . 
for a ball to remove gripings which have 
eye N been 
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been caufed by taking cold after hard exer: 
cile, or drinking cold water when very hot +: 

Make into a ball osith any proper fyrup pelli: 
_ tory of Spain one arachm, camphor two drachms, 

cumun and fennel feeds of each balf an cunce, ana 
annifeeds one eUunce. ‘Thete feeds mute be 
powder’d, 
| Or give the follo wi ing drink | 

Take tinflure of fena and “fall ad oil of each 
half a pint, and philonium one ounce and an half; 
repeat this if neceffary, giving it moderately 
warm. 

When the horfe is inflammatory or bilious: 

which 3s always accompanied with a fever,. 
great heat, pantings, and the mouth is parch- 
ed and dry, the horfe flales. fcaiding urine, 
and evacuates loofe dung 5 when His water! 
appears reddifh or blackith, and has a fetid! 
fmell, oa mortification is Prk We the re-- 
fule: 

If this is the cafe, bleed the horfe pleat 
fully to the quantity of three quarts, and iff 
the fymptoms do not abate in a a few hours: 
repeat it; allo throw up an emollient clyfter: 
with two ounces of nitre diffolv’d in it. This) 
may be done twice a day, which will cool the: 
inflam’d bowels: 

Gum arabic water fhould bales Ben; given 
and the following cooling purging drink : 

Tt a quart of boilin: > water infuse three ounces 
af jena, beif an ounce of falt of tartar; let thefe 
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infufe for two hours, then firain it and add three - 
eunces of glauber [alts and two ounces of lenitive 
eleGuary. | : 

If the diforder proves irremovable by thefe 
remedies, you mult give a ftrong decoction 
of jefuits bark, to the quantity of a pint every 
three hours, with a gill of red port wine and 
the following clyfter : ae 
dn acquart of firong decoction of jefuits bark > 
put iwo ounces of venice turpentine diffolved 
with the yolks of two eges @ pine of red wine 
awd on ounce of difafcordium, if this has the 
defired effect, and the horfe mends, two or 
three mild rhubarb purges muft alfo be gi-' 
ven him. eae? 

The dry cholic is difcovered by the follow- 
ing fymptoms, viz. the great reftlefsnefs and 
uneafinefs of the horle, the very high colour 
of his urine, the frequent and quick motion 
of his tale, -and the black colour of his 
dung. | 

In this cafe the diet of a horfe fhould be 
fcalded, warm water gfuel, and for his com- 
mon drink diffolve four ounces of gum ara. 
bic.in a quart of water and mix it with hig: 
water. t gp: | 

As to the cure of this diftemper, the ftrait 
gut muft be rak’d, the emolient clyfter thrown. 
up, and the purging drink given at proper 
intervals. : | 
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Of atfeafes incident ta the eyes of a horfe. Tn 
all external injuries which may happen to the 
eyes, fuch as cuts, bites, blows, &c. when 
the caie is recent and attended with a running 
and {welling in the eye-lid, fponge the pert 
often with warm verjuice or vlinegar; if the 
iwelling is confiderable, fail not bleeding him 


immediately, and the part poultic’d with the © 


pulps of boil’d apples, carefully feperated 
frem their husks and feeds: conferve of rofs 
mix’d with a fmall quantity of bole, the white 
of an ege anda little vinegar, will on trial 
be found of fervice. oF 


The follow wath, if applied when the fwel: 


ling abates, will complete the cure. 
Diffolve in a pint of fpring water half an 


ounce of compound perule, fuzar of ‘ead two © 


drachms, and white vitriol half an ounce ; 
with this bathe five times a day. | 


Opening thejveins under the eye when they 


-are turgid, with a fine ‘lancet, will be very 


ferviceable, 


In inflammations, if the horfe be flefhy and — 


of a grofs conftitution, a rowel will be necef-"' 


fary and bleeding muft be ‘repeatedly: per- » 
formed ; for fome days he-fhould not get any © 


oats, beans, &c. or any food whieh’ requires 
much chewing ; therefore his diet fhould’ be 
{calded barley or’ bran, ‘and the’ cool, openi ng 


~~ = 


draught fhould be given him once a day: if + 


the “eye-llds continue fwelled and moift, bathe 
with the following wah: 


~ of see] 

Diffolve in three ouuces of fpring water 
half adrachm of fugar of lead, adda {poon- 
ful of red wine and an ounce of honey. 

If a film or thick flough occafioned by the 
inflammation grows over “the eye; Take fome 
elafs and. reduce it toa very fine powder, fo 
fine that it will pafs or fift thro’ muflin, and 
incorporate this with. a fufficient quantity of 
honey and butter ; put the quantity of apea 
into the eye oncea day, and the film will wear 
of by degrees. 

When the eyes are affeéted. by the teeth, 
‘tha horie fnould be bled and the eye-water ap- 
plied, with a rowel and a cooling purge. 

In the wounds of the eye honey may be 
ufed alone, but if adda little myrrh to it, or 
fugar of lead to it, it will be better, and like- 
wile following the directions reipecting infla- 
mations. 

When: a catara&t is forming, rowel and 
bleed the horfe, giving him two ounces every 
day of nitre nuade into a ball with honey ; 
‘the part fhould be bath’d with vinegar, and 
_at other times with an infufion of rofe leaves, 
“to whichia fuficient quantity of fugar of lead 
may be added ; cooling phyfic fhould alfo. be 
{given every third day.. 

When the eyes are funk and perifhing, fo- 
ment them with the following: In a quart of - 
slime water ciffolve four drachms. of crude fal 

armonias 
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armoniac; to which add 8 ounces of brandy. 


free from adulteration. | FUOAS A 
Proper Remedies for Colds. Take away bet- 
‘ter than two quarts of bloed from the horfe , 
he mutt alfo be kepi very warm, have feeds 
of fealded bran given him, and as much warm 
water as he can drink. BH ker 

- Butiif the diforder’’inftead “of abating 
yncreafes, the following remedies will per- 
iform the-cures* ~ aye se 

In a quart of boiling water infufe two 
ounces and a-half of annifeeds, faffron one 
-diachm and a half; then ftrain off and dif- 
folvein it four fpoonfuls of fallad oil, four 
“ounces of honey, and one ounce of fyrup of 
capillaire. | 

"Give this draught every night, or one of 
the following pectoral balls : 

Take of flower of brimftone, turmeric, 
carraway; annitéed frefhly powdered, and eli- 
campane each three ounces, a gill of moun- 
tain wine, powder’d {efron half an ounce, 
oil of annifeed one ounce, fallad oil and ha- 
ney half a pound each; mix thefe well toge- 
ther and form into balls with a fufficiency of 
wheat flower. - — if | 


He fhould likewife. be warmly cloathed 


about the neck and throat, and have hoe 
mafhes and warm water. 


If the cold is attended with a fever, give: 


“him! the quantity of three ounces of nitre 
every day in his feeds or drink ; and if he is 
coflive, 
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coftive, his bady muft be kept open by dil- 

folving four oufces of creamy of tartar in his 

firft water in the morning, which mutt be re- 

peated during the continuance of the coltive- 
_nefs. pay Adee ; Hed 

For Horfes in fevers. “Taking away two or 
three quarts of blood is the very firft neceffary 
operation, he fhould likewnle. have an ounce 
_of nitre made into a ball with honey, given 
him thricc a day, which muft be wafhed 
down with fome thin water gruel, or elle give 
him the following drink four times a day: 

Infufe in two quarts of boiling water, nitre 
three ounces, liquerice root fliced half. an 
‘ounce, and camomile flowers, fage and baum 
of each one handful; when cold ftrain off and 
add to it a gill of lemon juice and fweeten it 
with honey. 

. The diet of a herfe in a fever fhould 
be fealded bran given in fmall quantities, or 
dry bran lightly fprinkled with water; pick’d 
hay fhould alfo be put into his rack, his 
cloathing fhould be moderately warm, and _ 
his water luke warm, which fhould be often 
and in {mall quantities...) ~ ALD: 

If the fever is not abated by this treatment, 
bleed him.again, repeat the drinks before or- 
dered, end add to them two or three.drachms 
of faffron, and throw up the following clyfter | 
as often as you think it requifite, 


Boil 
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Boil in three quarts of water until they 
coniume to two, camomile flowers and marth 
-mallows two handfuls each, fennel feed one 
once, and baum one handful ; when ftrain’d 
off, put to it one pint of linfeed oil, and three 
‘ounces of treacle. yey de ea Os : 

4 good opening fever draught. Diffolve in 
Oatmeal water,-cream of tartar three ounces, 
‘glauber fales four ounces, and lenitive elec- 
tuary two ounces, and one dram of powder of 


jalap. 46 - ae 
‘The fymptoms of a compound fever is when. 
thejhorie is internally hot, and externally cold, 
and at other times hot all over, but is feldona, 
if ever extremely fo ; his mouth is conitantly 
mort, and his eyes lancuid, drinks but little: 
ata time, not caring for it; his ftaling is ir-. 
regular and in {mall quantities, fomerimes, at 
other times profufe, and of a palifh or rather 
light. yellowifh colour, his dung is always 
moift and: foft, and he feeds with a feeming 
voracioufsnefs this minute, and the next quits 
it as if naufeated. oe 
In this cafe the horfe muft be let blood, and 
repeated if neceflary ; proportion the quantity 
of blood taken.away, to his flrength; fullneis, 
_&c. and then give him the following drink: 
_Take one ounce. of {nake root, three drachms 
of fafiron, one drachm of camphor diffolved 
in rectified {pirits of, wine, nitre two. ounces. 
and an half, flic’d liquorice root half an ONG 
by 
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and baum, fage, and camomile Howers one 
handful each ; infufe thefe ingredients in two 
quarts of boiling water, to which add a gill 
of white wine vinegar, and make it palateable 
with honey. Give him a pint at a time four 
imés a day. WT SM | es (egen 
Hortes afi@ed in this manner fhould be: 
kept'to’a regular uniform diet, they ihould 
not have oats nor beans, but may have plenty 
of fealded, or (if they refufe that) fprinkled 
bran, and good hay given them, they thould 
alfo drink plentifully of blood warm. water. 
if the diftemper {till continues, give the 
following compound fever balls. °- a 
Take mithridate half an ounce, faffron one 
ounce, faffron one drachm and a half, {nake- 
ounce powder’d finely three drachms, and- 
myrrh and contrayerva root each two ounces 
make thefe into a ball with fyrup of buck- 
thorn, afd <give one three times a’ day, tll . 
-you fee figns of amendment, wafhing them. 
down with two or three horns of an infufion 
of fnake root, honey and vinegar, or lemon: 
juice.- 7 | igwcs, 
Diffolve one drachm of camphor in one 
ounce of rectified fpirit of wine, to which add 
a piot ,of diftill’d warm vinegar, and two 
ounces of mithridate: of this infufion give a 
pint évery four or five hours. | 
if the horfe purges moderately, co not en- 
deavour to fupprefs it, bnt rather encourage © 
5 
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its on the other hand; if the horfé is coftive . 
you mut ftrive to remedy it, by throwing. : 
up fome mild purging clyfters. 
When a horfe grows feeble by a continu- , 
ance of a purging, Pilileveiiash add_ difcor- 
dium to his drinks inftead of the 1 mithridate, 
and to the fame quantity. | 
But if all thefe remedies prove ineffectual, 
and the horfe declines in his flefh, if he en- 
tirely forfakes his meat, fwells about the 
joints, becomes hide bound, his eyes appear- 
ing fixed and dead, ‘his tail raifed and tremb- | 
lings his breath {trong and bad fcented, and 
he avacuates a footid dirt coloured dung or 


- Matters 


Ww oR a horfe recovers, i his diet he very 
light and his feeds fmall, gradually and pro- 
portionably AF es shisit quantity as AG Ca- 
thers ftrength. . 

- Whena horfe is in a fever, the head and 
throat fhould be kept very warm. 
_. Of the glanders. \Thé only remedies that — 
nan be fervice of this diemper, are thofe 
which I have prefcribed for colds, and thofe 
which I fhall-direct for the ftrangles. < 

For diforders in? the bladder and kidneys. 
When a horfe is difordered in his kidneys, 
bleed him plentifully, which prevents inflam- 
mations, if a fever attends the afflicted horfe, 
throw down the following balls three times a 

day, 
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‘day; with better than a pint of the decoction 
~of marfh mallows. In the decottion diffolve. 
honey 1 ounce, and gum arabic 6 drachms. | 

Take nitre or fal prunella half an ounce, 
fparmaceti one drachms, lucatilli’s balfam 
one ounce, and japan earth half an ounces _ 
make thefe ingredients into a ball with a fuf-- 
ficiency of honey. = 
If the horfe fill continees to ftale with dif- 
culiy, give the following diuretic bail: 

Make into a ball with a fuficient quantity 
of honey, the following ingredients ;° pow- 
der’d myrrh three drachms, nitre fix drachms, 
venice foap one ounce, and Strasburgh tur- 
pentine one ounce and an half: to wath 
down ufe the marfh mallows decoction with a 
gill of holland geneva added to every quart, 
-inftead of diffolving the gum arabic in It as 
directed before, but the honey mult be cons 
tinued, 238 

If the fuppreffion of urine arifes from an 
‘inflammation of the parts, cive the following - 
ftinulating diuretic balls once in every five 
hours. . 

Take oil ef juniper three drachms, cam: 
_phor one drachm, oil-of turpentine one ounce, 
{al prunella fix drachms, and juniper berries 
finely powder’d one ounce ; make thefe into 
proper fized balls with honey, which wafh 
down with four horns of the marfh mallow 
decoction prepared as laft directed. 

3 As 
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As to external.remedies for the removalof” 
this) complaint, the horfe’s veins fhould be 
rub’d with a mixture of oil of turpentine and 
oil of amber, a poultice of horfe rhadith, 
_muftard feed, green foap, and garlic laid over 
-them: the horfe fhould alfo have 3 drachms 
- of calomel given him over night, and a gentle 
purge next morning. tort! 
' A diabetes of along continuance in’ old 
feeble horfes is incurable ; but in young.ones 
the following drink I have found by repeated 
-trials of its efficacy; to be very ferviceable in 
‘ this-cafe : ety es 3 

In two gallons of lime water boil jefuits 
bark four ounces, tormenti! and bifiort root 
of each two ounces ; when the water has con- 
fumed by boiling half its quantity, it is ft for 
ule. is HORE i 

Of this drink give three pints a day at fe- 
peratate times. ; : 

A ftreng allum poffet to the quantity of a 
quart at a time, given three times a day, will 
be very beneficial fhould the above fail - 

For the diforder called Molten Greafe. Bleed 
the horfe plentifully, and repeat the bleeding 
for two or three days.in.a larger or fmaller 
“quantity, as the urgency ef the fymptoms 
may require; two or three rowels fhould be 

ut in as foon as poffible, and a cooling | 
‘emollient clyfter thrown up three times a day. 


You should alfo give every morning and even- 
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_ing an ounee and 4 half of cream of tartar dif 
foived in a decoction of turnips and ‘infeed — 
till you perceive the fever abates; a couple 
of gentle purges, eompofed of lenitive elec- 
tuary and glauber falts muft be given. io 
Of the Vives and Stangles. When accom- © 
panied with a fever, oatmeal water with an 
“ounce of nitre or better muft be given him 
twice a day, mafhes of barley or fcalded bran 
fhould alfo be given, and clyfters thrown up 
at intervals, but he fhould not be bled, ex- 


cept the fever runs high and the fwelling 


feems to portend a fuffocation ; in this cafe 
bleeding moderately is very advifeable, and 
the {welling muft be poultie’d, till a fu ppura- 
tion enfues, then it muft be nicely opened — 
and afterwards {pread over with the following | 
olntment. | preg? Sa 
Mix and make into an ointment birtwort 
and ginger one ounce each, rofin four ounees, 
oil half a pounds, bees wax one quarter of a 
pound, and linfeed reduced to a fine powder 
half a pound, to thefe add leaf tobacco half 
a pound; this laft muft be firft boiled in a 
quart or three pints of red wine, until half — 
that quantity is confumed. : 
If this diftemper is attended witha running | 
at the nofe, which may bring on the glanders 
if it continues too long ; a pint of the follow- 
ing drink given night and morning will be of 
O Boil 


fervice. 
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Boil in fix quarts of lime water uatil one 
third part or better is wafted, the following 
ingredients : fnake weed and tormentil four 
ounces each, fhepherds purfe two handfuls, 
guiacum woods, fhavings of hartfhorn, and 
pomegranate bark, or oak bark eight ounces: 
veach, then ftrain off for ule. tae ee 

“When the horfe is upon the recovery, the 
falt marfh muft be ufed for a month. If the — 
fale marfh lies at too great a diftance, give 
him half an ounce of the following mixture 
once a day for a fortnight : 

A fufficient quantity of properly prepared 
antimony, fulphur, linfeed powder’d and fen- 
nigreek. ais | 

Of an Afthma, with direélions kow to treat 
Horfes in that manner. Bleeding is neceffary 
in this diftemper and moderate exerciie, and. 
feeding and watering the ‘horfe fparingly 3 _ 
when the cough is very fevere a vein mult be 
immediately opened ; he fhould alfo have gi- 
ven him once a day in his corn half an ounce 
a day in his corn half an ounce of liver of an- — 
 timony and fulphur, and if he is very coftive, 
gentle purging clyfters muft be thrown up at 
proper intervals. * | 

Of ihe difeafe known by the name of the 
_ Farcy. Proper bleeding accompanied with 
exercife, in general performs the cure; but in 
cafe this proves ineffectual, and the corded 
veins will mot fubfide by this treatment, bet 

the 
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the Jumps increafe faft, circle them roand 
with a red hot inftrument fit for the purpofe 
of cauterizing ; when this is ‘done, drefs the 
puftules with oil of vitriol, and after proper 
bleeding give him the following drink for 4 
mornings : 2 | 
Beil in three pints of urine until half is 


confam’d dodder of rhyme two handfuls, - 


dry or green celandine and rue one handful. 
each; then ftrain and-add tutty half an ounce, 
cream of tartar, armenian bole, and factitious 
Cinnabar one ounce each, and lapis calamina- 
ris: Gunter: 7. ais g 
‘This muft be given faiting for two morn- 
ings running, and every other morning for 
two more, nor mutt the horfe get any food 
for four hours after he takes it; when you 
have treated him in this manner, throw liver 
of antimony mix’d with fulphur and fennu- 
greek in his feeds of corn. — ' oe 

After this managensent fhould there remain 
any farcical fwellings on his joints bathe 
them until they fubfide with this mixture once 
or twice every day, as you fee neceffary : 

Diffolve in two ounces of fpirits of wine, 
of bole armoniac one ounce, camphor half an 
ounce, oil of turpentine three ounces, oil of 
vitriol two ounces, to which add of double- 
dift'i’'d vinegar one pint. | : 

What is commonly called a water farcy 
rauft be treated in the fame manner for It pro- 
ae , O 2 ceeds 
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ceeds likewife from a vifcidity and fluggith- 
‘nefs of the blood. ; co ina 
Of wind galls. As to the treatment of 
wind galls, reftringents are neceflary, but 
fhould thefe prove of no ufe, an incifion muft 


be nicely made and the glutenous matter let | 


out. : 

Then take befilican pitch, rofin, tar, of 
each an equal quantity, melt all together, 
and make into an ointment with a fuificiency 
of bees wax, Sea : 

Of wounds in general. The lips of all freth 
wounds fhould be bought into contaét by fu- 
ture or by proper bandage, and fhould the 
wound bleed much from a divided artery, 


you muft {top it quickly by tying it wp; or- 


if you cannot get at the artery in this manner, 
apply fome lint dipp’d in a ftrong fo ution of 
blue vitriol or hot oil of turpentine, to the 


_ mouth of the bleeding veffel, keep it there. 


Clofely bandag’d till the bleeding is ftop’d; 
and no danger of its burfting away. 
As tothe ftitching up of wounds, one ftitch 
is fufficient for a wound two inches long, but 
in very large wounds which will require more, 
the ftitches fhould be a full inch from each 
other. | 
The following excellent green ointment 
will effectually cure any common wound, 
Make into an ointment of a proper confift- 
ence, the follewing ingredients, found birt- 
wore 
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“wort finely powder’d twe eunces, rofn and 
bees wax four ounces each, hog’s lard four- 
teen ounces, tobacco finely powder’d nine © 
ounces, when ftrain’d off, add the remains of 
aquart of red wine, in which half a pound 
of leaf tobacco has been boiled until it con- 
fumes a pint. | a 

Wounds in the legs, tendons or joints, 
muft be dreffed with balfamic applications 
without any greafy mixtures, for inflance take 
the folowing, viz. oss : 

Mix up-a fufficiency of tincture of myrrh, 
venice turpentice diflolv’d with the yolk of 
an eee and honey, of each an equal quantity. 

In cafe of a fever, you muft treat the horte 
in the fame manner as you do in other fevers 
in the chapter on fevers; I have expatiated 
fufficiently on that fubject. 

In gun-fhot wounds, the ball muft-be ex- 
extracted if ic can be fetched away withowt 
too great a difturbance of the parts, the 
wound fhould afterwards be drefled with the 
old digeftion of venice or commos turpentine 
d:vided with the yolks ef eggs, to which you 
may add fome honey and tincture of myrrh. 

When a horfe is fcalded or burned by gun- 
powder and the fkin is feparated, anoint the 
part with linfeed oil, and apply a plaifter of 
bees wax and oil; if blebs of hot water or ku- 
mour are underneath the fkin, drefs the wound 
with the wound gintment, ang gil. of turpea- 
| O 3 i tine 
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tine, if the horfe is feverifh bleed him, and 
- throw up cooling clyfters,. aad treat him as I 
have ordered in fimple fevers ; when tne fkin 
is unbroke, keep it bathed with camphorated 
--Apirits of wine and falt bandag’d on the part 
affected : here I muft obferve, that all faline 


and {piritous applications are beft when the. 


{kin remains intire. - Hager 

Of Splets, Curbs, Bone-[pavins, and Ring- 
bones. When a fplent is the cafe, and that it 
occafions a lamnefs, otherwife it will be advife- 
able not to tamper with it; let the hair be 
clipt off and after beating it with a blood 
ftick, rub it well with the following oint- 
ment: - | : 
Take fublimate in fine powder and Spanih 
flies,’ powder’d half a drachm each, tinéture 
of euphoribium forty drops, oil of origane 
one-ounce and an half, and nerve ointment 
ONE OUNCOMy Bae) 

No kind ef aftringent remedies can be of 
any fervice in bone-fpavins and ring-bones; 
cauftics, are alfo are very pernicious, there- 
fore firing and bliftering immediately are all 
_ that is requifite. - 

_ Curbs are cured, or at leaft remedied by 
the fame method of treatment as fplents, 
fhould that procefs prove ineffectual, firing is 
the only remedy. 

Of a Pleurify and Inflammation of the Lungs. 
_ Vac fymtomps of a pleurify are almolt exact- 
es ly 


~ 
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‘ly fimilar to chofe which a horfe fhews when 


troubled with the eripes, but with this diffe- 
rence, in°a pleur ~ te ears.and feet of a horfe 


are always very hot, his pulfe very quick, and 


~ his fever continually’ increafing. 

In an inflammaiion of the lungs, many are 
attended with Pate: ae fever, and a fhort 
cough. 

To remedy a horfe in both there ifn mpers 


he muft lofe three quarts of blood the firft 


bleeding, and the next day two quarts more, 
if after this treatment, the fymptoms do not 
diminifh, repeat the bleeding: put rowels in 
at each fide of the breaft ; take away a quart 
of blood at a time, and that frequently. 


\ 


The following pectoral balls fhould alfo be — 


given him thrice a day, wath’d down with 


barley water : 
Make into a ball, with a fadiciedeg of tho- 


ney, {parmaceti and nitre one ounce each, and | 


oi! of annifeed forty drops. 

Immediately after he has taken the balls, 
give him a pint of the decoétion of barley wa- 
ter, figs, liquorice root, and juice of lemons; 
with this decoction’ you may alfo wafh down 
beh Sia 
| mollient elyfters fhould alfo be injected 

at me intervals, with an addition of cream 
OF tartan 

When the lungs are opprefs’d with a fhort 
cough, three or four horns of the decoction 

may 
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may be given 4 timetimesa day, mixed with 
four. {poonfals of honey and linfeed oil; the 
quantity of four pints a day a ftreng decoc- 
tion of rattle fnake root, fweeten’d with ho- 
ney may alfo be given, which will attenuate 
the blood and lend a great help towards dif- 
perfing the inflammation. 
- Of a Confumption. The firft and prineipal 
ftep to be taken towards a cure is bleeding 
frequently, but in {mall quantities at a time, 
aid whenever the breath fems much op: 
prefled: his mult be repeated, the quantity 
of a pint of blood will be fully fufficient: to 
take away ¥ a time. 

The whole ftrefs of the cure lies on mercu~ 
rial puress, and the following alterative pow-- 
ders mit be piven intermediately to — 
quantity of an ounce a day: 

Take cinnabar of antimony finely pow- 
der’d one pound, and. eum guiacum and nitre 
powder’d one pound each; mix thefe well te- 
gether for ufe. 

Of a Diforder calPd the Hoe gas In this 
diforder, the beft method of proceeding i is to 
open twe or three veins at once, and thereby 
difcharge at leaft four quarts or biood imme- 
diately ; this expedient (except where tha con- 
vulfions are very ftrong) will perform a come - 
plete cure. 

When {trong convulfions render the difeafe 


mors dificult, a rowel in the jaw, and ong 
under 
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under the breaft will prove of infinite fervice, 

_and the horfe fhould alfo be bled in- the 

mouth. | 

~The following inimitable compofition. win 

alfo be very. ufeful, a pint of which auld be 
given every three hours : 3 : 

Boil flowly in a gallon of forge. peer” till 
One quarter 1s waited away, the following” 
ingredients, Viz. 

Pennir oyal 2 and ro femary, of each one Mk 
ful, miletce two handfuls, wild valerian two 

handfuls. and rve a handful, then. ftrain off, 
and add of opium a drachmn, and afla foetida 
four drachms. 

Of the running thrufp and canker, Ina run- 
ning thruth the only care neceflary is to keep. 
the feet clean and frequently wafhed; but 
fhould. ic rife to ar impofthume, you mutt open 
it and bathe the iore with a {trong folution of 
vitriol in water, at the fame sime bleed the 
horfe and give one or two of the cnarGeet 
balls prefcribed for the greafe. 

_ When. a canker isthe cafe. carefully pare 
away all the funguous flefh and apply pled- 
gcis of tow fleeped in the following ointment. 

Mix well together fublimate two drachms, 
double fpirit of nitre half an ounce, verdi- 


egreafe finely powdered one ounce, and one — 
~~ pound of honey. 3 


Of accidental wounds in the feet, and ileal 
eucident to thofe parts. When a nail or any 
in- 


& 
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injurious body is lodged inthe foot, it muft — 
be frft ‘extracted, and then the wound wafhed © 
_ with oil of turpentine ; afterwards pour into 
it a mixture of turpentine, melted pitch and 
tar, then fill up thefoot with bran moiften- 
ed with oil of turpentine; if this procefs 
proves-ufelefs, the wound muft be laid open 
to the bottom, and dreffed with the tinéture 
of myrrh, and aiterwards with a detergent 
medicine, ace : 

When euts in the feet are the cafe, wath 
them direG@ly with brandy, and apply a pro- 
per ointment, but I recommend as the moft 
expeditious remedy, the pounding of nettles 
aad falt well together in a marble mortar, and 
then binding this poultice on the part afiect- 
od. - 

As to bruifed feet nothing more can be 
done with with refpe& te them, than to fluff 
‘them with a mixture of fofc foap, chamber 
lye and linfeed oil boil’d together, and made 
properly thick with hogs or cows dung. ~~ 

When a horfe has naturally foft feet, they 
muft be kept as dry as poffible ; ne mere can 
be donc, for any attemps t? make them hard- 
er will only help to lame the horfe: hard and 
brittle hoofs fhould be kept moift by frequent-_ 
ly filling them with either of the dungs above — 
mentioned, and fhould alfo be frequently 
rubb’d with the following ointment: __ 

Melt well together tar and train oil, of each 
one 


“~, 
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one pound, venice turpentine and bees wax of 
each two pounds, and nerve oil fix pounds. 

— *As to difeales incideht to. the feet, fand 
cracks are either occafioned by treads or 
blows ; they area fmall clift on the outlide 
of the hoofs, and when they run through the 
_ Hgaments that unite the hoof with the coro-. 

net, they are apt to breed a quitter which 

is very dangerous, but whea the crack only 
penetrated threugh the hoof without any mat- 
ter bing formed underneath, it admits of an 
eafy cure, which muft be fet about in this” 
manner: | ) 

In the firft place pare the edges of the crack 
fkin, then dreis it with the tincture of myrrh, 
afterwards put on the following mixture, and 
over it a bandage tyed very tight : 

Blend well together till you make a pro- 
per ointment the following ingredient of each 
a fufficient quantity, viz. bees wax, venice or 
ftrafburgh turpentine, and deer’s fuet. 

But if the crack is very deep, and matter 
formed underneath, it will be abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to fire it and to apply a ftrong charge, 
-andthentoturn the horfe out to grafs tor 

three or four months. 

Quitters are ulcers formed between the 
hair and the hoof of the horfe, and utually 
on the infide of the quarter , it generally pro. 
ceeds from treads and brwifes, and fometimes 
from gravel, which by working its way up- 
: | _ wards 


| se biog Fi o - 

wards lodges about the coronet ; if it be only 
fuperficial it may be cured by the preceeding 
Ointment. - 3 

‘ But fhould there be a matter formed under 
the hoof, part of the hoof muft be carefully 
pared away, and all the funcuous flefh eut. 
out; and if the bone is carious it mutt be 
{craped clean, and the ulcer dreffed with the 
‘fame medicines and treated in the fame man- 
neras thecanker, 


PART 
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IODIDE OROIOIIOK 


PA RE -IVe * 


The Gardener’s Kalendar, ; 


Hoiy to order the Orchard, Kiscken and. a 
| Flower Garden. a 


et AON UA RY. 


I AY the roots of your fruit trees bare, 


and if the weather prove open lay good 
dung therein. Gather your cions for grafts, 


before the buds come out, and cleanfe 


_ your trees from mofs; p'ant quick fets, tranf- 


4 


-plant young fruit trees, and towards the de- 


~creafe of the moon prune the old ones, fet 


young, and prune your eld vines, begin to 
prune and nail your wall fruit ; fet peas and 


_ beans, fow lettuce, chervil, fpinnage, radith 


and other fallading in hot beds ; turn up your 

bee-hives, and fprinkle then with a little warm. 

and {weet wort. | Wee 
At : Flower 
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: Flower Garden. . . 

Be careful to preferve your beft gillifow- 
ers, auriculas, anemones’ and ranunculas 
from too much wet, froft or fnow; a5 like- 
- wife your carnations and fiuch feeds as are 
liable either to be wath’d away, or over chill’d 
“by the fnews laying too thick, be careful to 
cover. About the middle of this month, 
tis neceflary that you plant your anemone 
roots and ranunculas; keep your confervato- 
ry where your greens and tender plants are 
kept fhut clofe, having convenient avenues 
for the fun to fhine therein, and if it freeze 
extremely keep a {mall charcoal fire therein. 
Set traps for vermin, and towards the end 
efthe month earth up with freth and light — 
mould the roots of fuch auriculas as has bees 
uncovered by the froft. eles: 


FEBRUARY. 


Orchard and Kitchen Garden. 


Begin to graft apples, pears, plumbs and 
cherries, cover the roots of thofe fruit trees 
left bare the laft month and prune fuch Lot, 3 
your fruit trees and vines as could not be 
done then, for now is the moft proper ume to 
bind, plaifh, nail and drefs, being lefs fubject 
to froft, be fill cleanfing your trees ef mols 
and webs, of caterpillars from the tops of 

| | | twigs, 


i 


E yee < eas 
twigs, plants, vines, &c. Sow kernels. of afl 
forts and ftony feeds, alfo iow and fet all forts 
of afparagus, radifh, corn fallads, parfnips, 
"carrots, onions, garlick, marygolds, &c. plant 
cabbage plants, poratee:, parfly, fpinnage and 
‘pot herbs, fteep melon aad cucumber feeds in| 
“new milk twenty four hours, and fow them ~ 
in a het-bed, keeping it cover’d up.till they 
appear, and then uncover it in clear and fun- 

ine: ‘weather, obferving to cover them a- 
" gain at night, fill keeping clofe your confer- 
vatory, watering the roots of your lemon and 
-orange trees, &c. with. water wherein dung 


of theep has been fleep’d in the air for three 


~- or four days, taking great care not to wet the 


" deaves, left you deitroy the plane 


Flower Garde eit. 


Secure your choice flowers in beds, with 
tiles as foon as they appear above cround, 


“air your hous’d carnations on warm days, and . 


mild fhowers, fetting them im again at night, 
- fow auricula feeds in. good mellow earth, 
plant antemones for latter flowers, fow lark 
{purs, &c. plant your boxes with feeds there- 
in of-a choice nature where they may be fe-, 
cured from fharp winds and violent rains. 


_ Orchard and Kitchen Garden. 


Graft all this monch, unlefs the fpring prove 
extraordinary forward, taking great heed to 
ae ee grait 


ai 2.09 {ao , 
graft. your. clon on that fide-of the ftock which 
is lefe expofed to the fouth wind, and be care- 
ful that the rain get not in the clefts. of your 
young grafted “ftoc ks, flake and bind up. 
weak fhrubs and plants. Plant peach and 
nectarines early, not cutting off the top roots 
asin other trees, prune | ‘lat year’s grafts and 
cut off the heads of your: budded  ftocks,. top 
your -rofe trees near. a leaf* bud with your 
knife, cutting alfo the dead withered branches, 
yes and fet fage, thyme, rofemary, lavender, 
ézc. Sow endive, fuccary, leeks; radifh beets, 
parfnips, parfly,forrel, fkirrets, buglos, burr 
“yage,. chervil, fellary, foallage, allifanders, 
Se. In the beginning oF the month fow alfo .. 
lettuce, ontons, oarlick, purflain, turnips, Car= > 
rots, cabbages, peas, crefies, fennel and mar- 
jyoram ; tra nfplant medicinal herbs, cover your 
‘melon plants with glafs “ill you remove them 
fring your ftrawberry beds, and: uncover af- 
paragus. which you may now tranfplant to” 
new beds., By this time the bees ‘fit, there-’ 
fore “tis: necefiary to keep them clofe night- 
and morning, if the weather prove foul. 


3 Flower G sia] 


Plant box for borders. Sow pinks, fweet 
williams, carnations, wall and: ftock gilliflow- 
-ers, french heneyfuckles, primrofes, lark- 
fpurs, Indian fcabios, 8c. On your. hot beds 
fow African marigolds, aramanthus, nafturti- 

um 


iF 2304 : 
um indicam, the fenfible and humble plants’ 
the African and nafturtiom indicum will come 
up ina cold bed, in the midd’e ‘of the month. 
traniplant gillifowers and fibreus rooted 
plants, new earthing up thofe unmremoving, 
Cover your choiceft tulips , fow ftock gilli- 
flowers atthe full moon, to produce double 
flowers, and at the latter end of the month if 
the weather be not to cold, open the windnws 
of your conlervatory, which by degrees will 
harden your greens to bear the air. 


PA PR: le 
Orchard and Kitchen Garden. 


Sow {weet marjoram, hyffop, bafil, thyme, 
winter favory fcurvy grafs, lettuce, purflain, 
. gillitlowers, radifhes, marigolds, &c. Set flips 
of artichokes, lavender, thyme, penny-royal, 
fage, rofemary, &c. Set French beans 
and fow turnips towards the middle of the 
month ; begin to plant forth your nielons and 
cucumbers, gather up worms and {nails (at all 
times) after the evening fhowers, open your 
bee-hives, for now they hatch, look careful 
to them and prepare hives, &c. | 

Flower Garden; ‘ 

Continue hot-beds for fuch exotic. plants 
as will not arrive to perfection without them, 
ruil the-aig and cemmon earth be endowed 
pee ss Pg | with 


ee 


with fudicient heat, to preferve them abroad, 
Tranfplant fuch Gibfous roots as you had not 
finifhed in March, fuch as violets, -hepatica,’ 
primroles, &c. Shelter your feeding auricu- 
las from the fun, take your Indian tube rofes, 
parting the off-fets carefully, left you break 
their'fangs, then put them in natural, not 


forced earth, placing a layer of rich owl 


beneath and about the. natural earth, which - 
will nourifh the fibres, but not to touch. the 
buds, then plunge your pot into a hot bed of 
a mode ‘rate warmth, giving them no water 
till they ipring, t then fet_them under a fouth 
wall,’ watering them fr ecly j in dry weather, and 
expect incomparable fhower in Auguit. Set 


out fles cardinalis, {hp and fet marums, water 


“anemones, ranunculas and plants in pots 


once in two or three days, if the coe res 
quires it, obferving to preferve them from. 
ftorms of rain and hail. In fair weather you 
may venture to expofe fome of your tender 
fhrubs, exeepting oranges,which muit be left 
in till next month: you may now graft Q- 
ranges, lemons, pomgranets, jeflamines, &c. 
Mow carpet walks, and forget not to weed 
hoe. 


RM AY. 


Orchard and pein Garden: 


Tf you find your buds ready, yon may ino= 
aulate s, fow purflain to. have it young, let- 
tuce, 


ae “f 25 A : 
tuce,; large fided cabbaze, &e. . Look <care-— 
fully to your melons, - and towards the end of 


the month uncover them, fet your bees ac 


liberty, and expect fwarms: 


F ‘lower Gardens. 


Bring your. oranges forth, tranfplant and 
remove them ; traniplant Sidurat tie flog 
africanus, factual: indicum, miribiiia, 
peruvians, &c. from your hot-beds in good 
rich foil, as much as may be in-the fun., give 

all your “houfed pills which you do not re- | 
move, frefh earth at the top, loefening the rett 
with a forth; take great care that you hurt 
not the roots, and be fure to cleanfe them 
from the duft’they have contra@ted inthe 
confervatory. Plant your ftock gill:fowers in 
beds at full moon, fhading® them, after mid- 
day, as alfo your carmations, gather anemone. 
feed as the dew rifes, and preferve them dry. 
Cut the ftalks of all bulbous roots yeu find 
too dry. Sow hot and aramatic herbs. * 


“te eer ONS Bs 


Orchard and Kitchen. Garden: 

Cleanfe vines of exuberant branches and 
tendrels, ftopping the joint. Innoculate peach- 
es, apricots, and plumbs, apples, &c. Ga- 
ther herbs at the full of the moon to’ kee 
dry, fow lettuce, Pane tacith, écc, Diftil 

- a= 
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aromatic plants. Look to your bees for 
iwarms and calls. Deitroy infects, &e. — 


: flower Garden. 

‘Tran{plant autumnal cyclamens, take Up iris 
chalcedon, gather the ripeft feeds of the choice 
and preferve them dry. Take up your tulips 
and ranunculas ‘the ftalks being withered after 
rain, and dry the roots wel’. Lay gilliflowers, 

which will takeeroot in fix weeks, and be 
. teady te traniplant into a light loomy earth, 
you’may-plant fx or feven in a por, but be 
carefuleto keep them-from too much. rain, . 
Shps of myrtle fet in a cool and moift place, 
do-at this time frequently take root; fuch 
gilliflowers are now blown, fave for feed, fer. 
ting them have but a few. layers to nourith, 
and ‘but few buds, be careful to fave none 
for this purpofe that break their pods, pre- 
ferving them wet.as much as poflible, 
ie Joglby Aa 
Orchard and Kitchen Garden. . 
| ‘Water your planted trees and Jayers, prune 
apricots and ‘peaches, faving as many of the 
~ youngeft and moft promifing fheots as are 
well placed, .cleanfe wall-fruit from fuper- 
fuous leaves, ftop the exuberant fhoots of 
vines at the fecond joint, remove® your large © 
fided cabbages planted in-May, to head in 
: aupame 
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‘Gy peered: | 
autumn’; let fuch garden herbs as you would - 
* fave-rin to feed.’ Sow latter peas, lettuce, 
- chervil, &c. for young fa lading 3, keep weeds 

from running fo feed, and beiia to hoe; ga- 
the {nails that infel: wall fruit, .bue pull not 
off the bitten fruit, for then they. will begin 
__with others + ; ftraiten.the entrance of. bee-. 
~ hives, and amit them in killing drones, walps,. 
&c. by fetting glaffes of beer. ee with = 
weney ening CMe Yay : “apt 


h 


ae | Flower Garden. vee Fe) (eat 


Sip flocks and other’ Mendis plane. Aa 
: flowers; from: henceferth to’ Michaelmas ; 
you may lay- gilliflowers and. Carnations for 
~dncreafe, you may alfo: lay. laurels, anyrtles, 
jeffamines and other greens: Clip box after 
_Yain, water your. planted fhrubs: and: layers. 
Take up early your autumnal clynamens and 
tran{plant them, gather early their feeds, and 
fow‘them prefently in pots. At the latter énd 
of the month, fift your beds for off-fets of tu- 
lips; anemonies, and ranunculafies ; you may _ 
alfo fow anemony feeds, Kesping them, tole- 
rable molt, ~ | We 

: YALA G U i 


Orchard aud Kitchen Garden, 
Inoculate early, if you beean not foorer. 
Prune off all fupe crfluous ‘rants and fhoots of- 
aa aes oer the 


ea) en oO haa | 
© the fecond fpring, pull up the fuckers, clip 
rofes that have now done bearing. Sow col- 
lidowers and cabbages for winter plants, corn’ 
-fallad, lettuce, marygolds, carrots, parfnips, 
‘turnips, fpinnage, onions, curld endive, .an- 
gelica, fcuryy grafs and fuch plants as will 
- endure winter, pull up “ripe. onions-and Rare 
lick, tranfplant fuch lettuce as you: would | 


~~ have abide all Winter. Gather olitary feeds, 


“and clip and cut all fuch herbs and plants be- 

fore full moon, within’ a handful ef the 

, : grounds =... oe: - 3 : is oti : 
eS. Blewer Gardens . 


Gather feeds of fhrubs which you find fips. - 
‘Now is the feafon for orange trees to bud, 
inoculate therefore’ at’ the beginning of this 
rionth, také up bulb roots of lillies, &c. dry 
them and lay them up; plant anemones tO 
have flowers all winter, ‘now earth your pots: 
of auriculas, tranfplant and divide their roots 
into a light rich earth, fow larkfheal, colum~- 
bines, iron coloured fox gloves, hollihocks, 
&c.. About Bartholomew-tide is the only fe- 
cure feafon to remove and lay your perrenial 
greens, oranges, lenidks, myrtles, phelereas, | 
olianders, jeffamines, arbutus and other rare. 
- fhrubs, as pomegranates and whatever, is {ud- 
ject to be injured’ by-froft, | 


* ! a - . 
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SEPTEMBER. - 


* 


Orchard and Kitchen-gardex. 


In'dry weather, gather fuch winter fruits 


as are ripe, and daily pick up the windfalls, 
if you mear to preferve them, releafe inocu- 


lated buds. Sow lettuce, radifh, cabbage, - 


fpinnage and colliflower feeds, wiater. herbs 


and roets. ‘Tran{plant moft eating and phy-. 


-fical plants ; plant ftrawberries from the wood, 


and earth up your winter plants and fallads, 
tet fourth your cabbages and collifiowers thar — 
were fet in Auguft. Take up your bees aad - 
_ ftraighten the entrance ef fuch hives as you 


leave. 


_ Flower Garden. 


~ 


Sow auriculas, crocufes, &c. Stake your | 


autumnal flowers and plants; take up, your 
 gilliflowers earth and ali, which plant in pots 
or fhady borders. About Michaelmas if the 
weather be fair and not foggy, retire your 
choice of greens and rareft plants, being dry, 


into your confervatory, ordering them with - 


_ freth mould, taking away fome of the upper- 
_moft, and ftirring up the reft. Fill the cafes 
with rich and well digefted foil, leaving the 
_ doors and windows fill open, and giving 
them much air, fo that the winds are noc 

lata a ee ach 


te 
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__fharp and the air foggy, fhut them up by de- 
grees: as the myrtle will endure abroad near 
‘a month longer, fet fuch plants as. will not 
_ endure houfe, into the earth abroad, pots and 
all full three inches beneath the furface of the - 
earth, covering them with glaffes well cloath- 
ed with fweet and dry mofs, but upon warm 
days and gentle fhowers uncover them. 


¥ 


OCTOBER, 
fs Orchard and Kitchen-garden. 


‘Trench ground, ‘plant and tranfplant all 
forts of fruits trees, having loft-their leaves,. 
and that fo foon as they fall, but take no trees” 
fr the wall of above two years grafting, lay — 
bare the roots of old, unthrifty, or overhafty 
blooming trees, gather your remaining fruit, 
the weather being dry, in the decreale of the 
moon. Plant and quafh quickfets, remove 
grafts after the fecond year, except dwarfs 
which may. ftand: till the third. © Set’ fruit 
fiones three inches deep, the fharp end upper- 
most, cover chem with fern or ftraw, which 
take off at {pring ; you may-yet fow Genoa 
luituce and radifhes which will laft all wins 
teh | 
"Flower Garden, 

Houfe your liyacinchus tube rofe, you may 
céntinue fewing as lait month, plant fome 

| | | ancmones 
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anemones and ranunculas, which befure cover 
from froft, but give them air at all temtpe- . 
rate intervals, remove your gilliflowers from — 
much rain; all forts of bulbous roots may be — 
now buried. Beat, roll aad mow carpet walks - 
end camomile, finith your laft weeding. 


N OVEMB C R. 
Orchard and Kitchen Garden 


Plant young ftandard and wall-trees; fur- 
_mth your nurfery with flocks to graft on the 
following year ; continue to fet and cranfplant 
fet trees; turn your melon ground, mixing 
ing it with rich earth, and lay it in ridges 
acainft fpring. Trench oround for artichokes, 
few and fet peas and beans, lay up in cellars 
carrots, turnips, parfnips, cabbages, écc. For 
feed on fpending, crop afparagus, covering — 
it with dung, and make beds to plant in 
ipring, take up potatoes for winter fpending. 


Flower Canis. | 


Sow auricula feeds, plant fibrous roots, 
rofes, althea frutex, fyringas, -peonies, gc. 
if the weather require it, quite inclofe the 
tender plaints, in your confervitory, and if 
the froft is fevere, kindle fome charcoal, 
which when done fmoaking, put in a hole, 

in 


~ 
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‘in the middle of the floor, when the fun fhines 
you may expofe them through a elafs, but be’ 
careful to inclofe them before the fun leaves 
them, otherwife they will futtain damage; be 
very {paring to water them, unlef they be- 
come dry and it deth not freeze, you. may 
with care refrefh them with a little water. 
mingled with fheep’s or cow’s dung, be fure 
never to beftow any water on your aloes or 
fedums all the winter, but fhould they be- 
‘come dry to an extreme you may fet them to 
air on a fair day. Plant foreft trees for walks 
in this month, and they fhall thrive, 


DECEMBER. 
Orchard and Kitchen Garden. 


Plant vines and ftocks for grafting, prune 
and nail wall fruit (or if you pleafe may defer 
it a month or two longer) and ftandard trees, 
fet all forts of kernels, ftones, &c. as in the 
laft month, trench ground and dung it for 
borders, &c. Turn and refreth autumnal 
fruit. 

flower Garden. 


Set traps for vermin, preferve your ane- 
mones, &c. from too much rain, or violent 
troits; keep the doors and windows. of your 
confervatory well opened; in Open weather 

{et 


Ct dA Bee | 
fet your ranunculas in a bed of rotten thatch, 
or ftraw with goed mould above and below, 
you may alio fet your beft anemones in a little 
rich loomy earth, fifted through a wire fieve. 
Preferve’ your fountain pipes frem cracking 
_ by froft, in covering them with warm horfe 
_. litter. oe 7 ae 
- | Direttiobs for Pruning. 

When a tree has produced two. well dift 


~pofed branches with fome weak ones inter-. 
mixed, they fhould be fhortened, equally to 


_. the length of five or fix inches; and if the 


‘pofition of the two branches be irregular, 
there muft be only one left to begin the for- 
mation of your tree. : ae 

A tree wil fometimes fhoot, five, fix, or 
feven branches, the firft year ; when this hap- 
pens, three or four only of the beft branches 
-are-to be-preferved. : 

A multitude of branches in the Grft year, - 
is not always a fign of vigour; for they fome- 
times prove weak, occafioned by the infir- 
mity of the roots: in pruning, generally a 
vigorous tree cannot have too many branches, 
if they are well difpofed, nor a weak one toa 
few. } 
The fap of all trees muft be kept wichin 
__ due bounds, and a greater liberty is to be al- 
lowed to {trong trees than to weak ones ;. for 
_ which reafon {trong and vigorous branches are 


Q 2 left 
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Jeft.of a greater length than feeble ones : and 

it 1S bett to prune weak, fick] Y. trees early, 

that the ae may not be too much spite 
In the pruning of wall fruit tre all 

branches fhooting dire€ly ndata are to: 

be cut off clofe to the branch they fpring. 


from ; and the utmoft care muft be taken to. 


seals their being too much crouded wit! 
wood, it being often neceflary to take of 
even bearing bran ches, to preferve your trees 
in beauty and health ; for it is impoffible tco 
great a aumber of branches fhould be fup- 
pled with j Juices as they ought; and if they 


are not, éither the blofoms. will rop off, or. 


the fruit will never ripen. 

You fhould ever be careful to préferve ; a 
convenient fpace between one branch and 
another in all prunings; alfo that one branch 


does, mot crofs another, which offends the — 


fight, unlefs it be to cover a fpace in the wall, 
Ww ‘hich looks {till more difa creeabie; a flender 
bearing branch may, notwithftanding, fome- 
times be permitted to fteal behind the main - 
body ef the tree, and be no offence to the 
eye. | 
That a tree may be the peter cifpofed to 
bear fruit,.the branches fhould be carried ho- 
rizontally as much as poflible; for the more 
perpendicular the branches of a tree are Jed, 
the more they are inclined to run into oreat 
woed and Barrennefs, 


Small 


f 2ro J | 

Small weak branches, fhooting from the 

like, fhould be cut away, as fhould all fhoots: 
put forth ia autumn, . : 

. When aa old tree fhoots ftronger branches 
towards the bottom than the tep, and the top 
is fickly, 1t muft be cut off, and a new figure - 
formed ftom the lower bramches; but if the 
top be in good health, you muft cut off the 
lower ones, unlels it be a few that are well 
placed. | : | 

Where old trees are in a weak condition, to 


-preferve them, they are to be difburthened 
_ tofally, leaving a few branches only fhortened 


to. five-or fix inches. , ae 
Having thus laid down the principal rules 
for pruning in general, I now come to the 
management of the peach, and other fruit. 
trees in particular. . 
Among a number of peach trees, it is eafy 
to dilcover fuch as are proper for your pur- 


pole, it being, after two or three years plant- 


ing, fs apt to put forth its bearing branches.. 
When peach tress are vigorous, it is beft to 
defer the firft pruning till they are ready to 
bloffiom, when you may be at a certainty in 
preferving thofe branches which: are moft pro= 
mifing of fruit, and then to fhorten them as 
they require... rade 3 
You may foon difeover the fruit-bearing 
branches by their fwelling buds, and: yeu 
Should reduce them to the length of five or 
an ee eh ae fix. 
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fix inches ; the lat year’s fhoots may be left | 
ten or twelve inches long. by 

In the {pace of about three years, all the 
wood miuft, at feveral prunings, be taken 
away ; but in the meah time the wall is to be 
furnifhed with other wood. ~ 

When your have reduced your tree to beau- 

ty andsorder, you have little to. do but thin- 
ning yeur fruit till Midiummer, when the | 
Shoots are to be fhortened and faftened to the 
wall, giving the fruit the era tila of the 
fun as much as poffible. 
__ Sl the peach tree makes over hafte in its 
bearing ; ’tis a fign of infirmity, and muft be: 
managed, by pruning the branches fhort, and 
plucking’ off moft of the bloffoms or fruit; 
which it is much lefs. difficult to do when 
a peach is over vigorous, for then nature is: - 
apt to make a contufion, which requires the 
ereatet fkill to-know what branches are fit 
to be chofen, and what rejected. 

The peach tr‘: requires a fecond, and: 
fometimes a third pruning ; the laft of which 
is to be performed about the middle of May,. 
or in Juneoor july. 

Th? apricot and nectarine may be pruned. 
in then fame manner as the peach ; but then: 
it fhould be obferved, that the apricot is more 
apt’to run to wood than any other of thefe 
kind of wall-fruit trees.. . 


Direc: 


Peo 1 
Directions for es | 


The ufual ways of grafting are, in ea cleft 
—in the bark—by appeet aN’ and whip-grait- 
ing. tess ; 


Grafting in the elefr,, or flip- grafting, is 
performed. on the cherry, pear, and plump- 
ftocks, in the manner fo. lowing : 

When you have ch-fen a ftock, in a fmooth 
place, cut off the head of it, Mopipe ; then, 
with your knife make the op horizontally 
even; which being: done, make a fic of near 
two inches deep “down the middle of the 


~ flocks in which fix a cyon, floped on each 


fide from a bud, and cloling the bark of | both: 


exactly, tie them round with oafs. | 
When you have thus finthhed your ¢ grafting, 


“put a quantity of clay and horie dung, tem 


\ 


pered together, round the ftock. and lower 

part of the cyon, in doing which, be careful 

not to difturb the latter. 
Grafting in the bark is generally perform- 


-ed only. on appies, by cutting the head of the 


the ftock as eee) directed ; but inftead. of 
flitting it, flit only the bark a little above 
an inch on the fouth weft fide, or as long as 
the floped part of the cyon,; then loofenmg 
the tp of the bark with your knife, put in 

| the 


- 


- 


a ay 
the cyon (being prepared with a flat rope 
about an inch long, ending in a point, and 
begun from the back-fide of an eye ; and clo- 
fing 12 as above, cover it “alfo in the fame 
Manner with clay. | 

When either an apple, pear, plum, or 
-Cherry-treé, wants a branch to make the tree 


y 
t 


uniform, a grafe may be put into the: fide 


without cutting the head of ir. 

Grafting by approach, or inarching, is per- 
formed when a ftock erows fo near anothe 
tree, the fruit of which you. would propagate; 
that it may be joined with a branch of that 
tree, by cutting the fides of the branch and 
flock about three inches long, and ‘fitting 
_ them, that the paflages of the fay may meet s 

in which pofture let them be bound and then: 
Clayed. 

When they are well cemented, cur of the 
head of the ftock about four inches above the’ 
binding 5 and in March following, having 


cut off the ftub that was left of the ftack, and: 


the cyon underneath, clotfe the grafted piace,. 
that you may be ‘certain it will fubfist by the: 
fieck only. 

This manner of grafting acrees beft with 


vines, pomegranates, oranges, and. fuch like 


fhrubs. 
When the itock and cyon are of the fame: 


bigneis, the operation. of whipping is per- 
GNIS, 2p vi S 


formed, 


4 
* 


4 


uel 


 f ormed, ‘bs floping the flock and eyon much 


a bout an inch, fo as to make them fit, and - 


- ther tying them together, and claying -the 
: place. % 


SOROROOKEOK HEBNORNOIO ze: 
A Te of RECEIPTS. 
omake ENGLISH WINES. 


To make Orange Wine. 


MAKE ten gallens of water, and twenty 
, Se pounds or fugar, boil it half an hour, 
fkimming all the time ; have ready the peels 
of an hundred oranges in a tub, fo thin pared 
that no white does appear ; then pour on your 
boiling liquor, and keep it clofeé; you mutt 
ufe none of the fkins or feeds, but pick the 
meat clean out, and when the liquor is blood 
warm, putit in, with fix fpoon fulls of new 
yeaft ; let ic work two days, then put it into 
a veficl with a gallon of white wine, and a- 
quart of brandy ; putt: ne 2 lump of fugar into 
every bottle. : 


To make Cowlli ip. Wine, | 
Take thirty gallons of water..and fixty 
pounds of fugar, boil then together three 
quarters of an vhour, fkimming it well, then 
put into a tub and let it ftand till it be cold ; 
then put ineighteen pecks of cowflips, two. 
: dozen 


neat et : {pats Qe WSs 


At | Of Bugis : 
dozen of lemons pared very thin, and put the 
fins intothe liquor ; then fqueeze the juice 
very well out ofthe lemons, putto it a gill 
of new yeaft, and put it into your liquor ; © 
letit be beaten three times a day for three 
days together, then tun intoa barre! cowdlips 
and all ; when it hath done working, bung it | 
up clofe for three weeks, then bottle it; be- 
{ure to put a good weight of fugar tot. 


To make Goofeberry Wine. 


Take your goofeberries before they be over . 
ripe, bruife them in a wood bowl, but not 
too fmall, left you bruife the feeds ; then 
meafure them, and to every gallon of bruifed 
berries, put twe gallons of cold water, ftir 
them well together, and let them ftand a night 
anda day clofe covered ; then ftrian your li- 
quor from your berries into a tub ; if it comes 
thick, you may ftrain it through a bag; to 
every gallon of liquor, put two pounds of 
loaf {ugar diffolved, ftir it well together, then 
, put it into a barrel, and let it work two days; 
then bung it up for a week and draw it out of 
the barrel through a bag , put the dregs out 
of the barrel, and wath it out witha little of 
the liquor, and to every gallon of liquor add 
half a pound more fugar, ftir it well together, 
and put'it into the fame barrelagain, bung it 


up fora month, then it will be fit for bottling. 


Te 


Pare oe 
~ Yo make Currantberry Wine, 

Gather your currants full ripe, flrip and 
bruile them, and to every gallon of the pulp, 
put two quaris of water, let it fland in a tub 
twenty four hours; thea run it through‘a fieve 
and to every gallons of liquor, put two 
pounds of fine fugar, ftir it till it be well dif- 
folved, then put it into a clean barrel, let it 
ftand two days, then draw it clean off, and 


put in half a peund more fugar to every gal- 


lon, ‘ftir’ it in well to diff.lve it, wath your 
barrel, bung it up as clofe as you can, and let 
it fland fix weeks, then bottle it ;. put a little 
dugar in every bottle. When you bruife the — 
berries, take care that yeu do not bruife the 
Cras ae: ee ne oe 
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To make Cherry Wine. 


Pull the ftalks, brife the cherries, without. 
braking the ftenes, prefs them hard through 
a hair bag, and to every gallon of liquor, put 
two pounds of fugar; fill your veffel, and 
Jet it work as long it makes a noife, then {top 
it up for fix weeks, and when fine, draw it in- 
to dry bottles, putting a lump of fugar into 
every bottle ; it willbe fit to drink in three 


months, - 
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